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A DREAM. 





BY FLORA BEST HARRIS. 


3irds laugh on the boughs of listening trees 
That lean toward the sound of a silver surf, 

While swift o’er the land the spring-time sweeps 
In long, bright waves of blossoming turf. 


Fair Fuji sits with brow in the skies, 
Thinking of God in reverence free; 

Yet she smiles on the white wave-flowers* afar— 
The wild spring-bloom of the restless sea. 


Thou art too high on thy crystal throne 
To note the sighing of men below, 

Or the singing soul of the nightingale, 
© priestess pure, in thy robe of snow! 


From the suneet-land to a crescent moon 
Of evergreen isles in the eastern main, 

Ah me! there is only a bridge of dream, 
Frail as a rose-leaf tossed in rain. 


Yet over my filmy bridge of Dream 
With its floating glimpse of far-off springs, 
The sweet plum-flowers and their singing bird, 
And the mountain, queen over lesser things,— 


There comes the sound of a Nation’s spring, 
With bursting glory of bud and flower; 
The centuries’ winter fades from sight, 
The soul of a people leaps into light, 
And throbs with the joy of its conscious power! 


* Certain Japanese fancies are the common posses- 
sipn of poets. For example, the ‘‘white caps” of 
ocean are with them always “blossoms of the wave;” 
while fragrant flowering plum and nightingale are 
inevitably linked. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Boston women voters who have not reg- 
istered, should do so before Oct. 19, after 
which no further registrations will be re- 
ceived until after the State election on the 
second Tuesday in October. 

After this date, all the State reports not 
yet sent in for the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association at 
Topeka should be mailed to Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Fifth Avenue Hotel, Topeka, Kan- 


sas, 
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The report of the Rhode Island Annual 
Meeting has not yet reached us. We know, 
however, that it was a very successful and 
valuable meeting. 
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The decree for the manumission of all 
slaves in Cuba is followed by the announce- 
ment of the formation of a society in Brazil 
to hasten the work of emancipation in that 
country, through purchase and moral sua- 
sion. Brazil is now the only important 
country among civilized peoples living 
under this degradation, aud the work of 
freedom is being carried on there with an 
energy that promises an early removal of 
the curse. Probably there are now less 
than a million slaves in the whole empire. 
Even semi-civilized nations are being im- 
bued with the new spirit of humanity. 
Even Siam and Corea are steadily setting 
the bondman free. It may not be too 
much to hope that the children of this 
generation may see the whole earth virtual- 
ly cleansed from the stain of chattel sla- 
very. ‘his will remove one of the great- 
est social obstacles to the enfranchisement 
of women. 
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Col. Wood's opinion was _ published 
Simultaneously in most of the dailies 
through NewYork two weeks ago. The me- 
tropolitan and Brooklyn dailies, with one 
exception, made neither opposition, jest, 
hor sneer. ‘The Republican State organ, 
the Albany Express, published Col. Wood’s 
letter in full, with a kindly editorial. The 
Press and Knickerbocker (independent), the 
most widely circulated journal in Albany, 
Printed it conspicuously. The Albany 





Times (Democratic) had a friendly edito- 
rial. A few papers made objections based 
on the telegraphic abstract, but these are 
likely to be recalled when they see the fuil 
text of the opinion. 
scthaniaarasicialapilniiitianaataiieiian 
On the 5th inst., Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, and 
Mrs. Harriet V. Chapin, M. D., officers of 
the ‘Political Equality Club,” of Albany, 
New York, called on Hon. Anson 8. Wood, 
late Deputy-Secretary of State, and pre- 
sented to him resolutions of the club, 
thanking him for his legal opinion that 
women are entitled to vote in that State. 
Each of the ladies heartily added her own 
thanks, and assured him that they spoke 
for many besides the members of the club. 
Col. Wood replied that he had examined 
the subject very carefully, and had stated 
the law as he found it: that his own pub- 
lic experience satisfied him that woman’s 
disfranchisement should cease. Investiga- 
tions during the past year had shown him 
that such disfranchisement was unlawful ; 
and he hoped its cessation might come 
about through the opinion he had given. 
i 
Elizabeth Schoonmaker, Kate Palmer 
Stearns, Eliza B. Burnz, Jennie V. Stan- 
ton, M. D., Bessie Byrne, Clemence §. 
Lozier, M. D., Calista Doty, Sophia Twich- 
ell, Susan A. King, and M. H. Gilbert have 
issued an address *“l'o the women of New 
York and vicinity,” in which they say: 
“On behalf of the New York Ladies’ 
Suffrage Committee, we urge you to take 
and use the right of suffrage, which you 
are certified to possess by the noble legal 
opinion of the Deputy Secretary of State 
who prepared the ‘Election Code’ and 
‘Instructions to Inspectors,’ Hon. Anson 
S$. Wood. It is vital to society, to public 
morals and good government, that the dis- 
franchisement and the resulting degrada- 
tion of working women shall cease, and 
that home influences be felt in politics and 
at the polls.” 


—_——_--#oo-—- — 








Woman Suffrage Meetings have been 
held as follows: Oct. 9, parlor meeting, 
Concord; Oct. 14 and 15, Convention, 
North Christian Church, New Bedford. 
Particulars next week. 

2-9-9 —_—_— 

Will the Clubs take note of the follow- 
ing change in the important Convention to 
be held in Cambridgeport, Saturday, Oct. 
30, at the First Universalist Church, La- 
fayette Square, Main Street. Col. 'T. W. 
Higginson will preside. Addresses and 
speeches by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. 
B. F. Bowles, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. 
Adelaide A. Claflin, Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
and others. 








+ oo 
As the great meeting of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions filed out of 
their hall in Des Moines, a smiling com- 
mittee of local suffragists put into their 
hands 5,000 pages of suffrage literature. 
It was an excellent alterative, after the 
probation trial. Wise lowa suffragists! 


————--*o-o- 


We find in an exchange, under the head- 
ing ‘“‘Equal Rights Demonstration,” the 
remarkable words: **Let the demonstra- 
tion in Musie Hall be made a grand success. 
It is constantly charged that disfranchised 
men are indifferent and have no desire for 
the ballot. If this accusation is untrue, 
now is the time to refute it.” For a mo- 
ment we thought this must be an item from 
the year 1896, a foretaste of ‘he Revolt 
of Man.” But it was only the People, of 
Rhode Island, advocating a wider exten- 
sion of suffrage among men. 

ciel Messin 

The citizens of Boston of all classes feel 
the death of Lucretia Crocker as a great 
public loss. She devoted herself to the 
best interests of the city, and her wise su- 
pervision of schools was a public blessing. 
Teachers and pupils felt her benign in- 
fluence. It was their good, and not any 
selfish seeking for place or power, that 
kept her to her daily duty. ‘That she was 
retained as supervisor of schools year after 
year is proof of the value set upon her ser- 
vices. ‘That such a woman should be de- 
nied the suflrage, and that men fresh from 
State prison should be free to vote, is one 
of the anomalies of our time. But there 
the fact stands to be recorded in history to 
the shame of the gtate. 


Guten 
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A special representative of the Boston 
Daily Traveller has adroitly exposed the 
fact that the notorious ‘‘Woman’s Bank” 
is again in full operation at No. 132 West 
Newton Street, under the management of 
the notorious Mrs. Sarah E. Howe, who 
has recently served a three years’ term in 
the House of Correction, for obtaining 








money on false pretences. Her audacity 
in opening a new swindle within short dis- 
tance of her old stand is without a parallel. 


_— 
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At the regular session of the Boston 
School Committee, held last ‘Tuesday even- 
ing, the President in the chair, the follow- 
ing, offered by Dr. Samuel Eliot, was 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote: 


‘**The death of Miss Crocker is regarded 
by the School Committee as a_ severe 
loss to our schools and all connected with 
them. As supervisor, from the very in- 
stitution of the office, she has served for 
ten anda half active years. The best of 
herself, morally and intellectually, has 
been freely given to her duties, and her 
success in fulfilling them is all but univer- 
sally and cordially acknowledged. Her 
work is done, and yet it is not over. It 
will go on for many a year to come as she 
is remembered by those associated with 
her on the Board of Supervisors, and yet 
more deeply and tenderly by the teachers 
and pupils among whom she has gone in 
and out as a welcome counsellor and 
friend. She has set a noble example as a 
supervisor, and its influence can never 
wholly pass away.” 
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“IT wish we did not raise tobacco,” said 
a good wife and mother to her husband, 
who had just been telling her of his excel- 
lent crop. He said: ‘It is the best crop 
we have. I shall make more money from 
it than from any other single crop.” **But,” 
said the wife, “if our boys wanted to use 
tobacco, what could we say against it, 
when we raise it for others?” ‘*Well,” 
said he, ‘‘we have to make a living.” 
‘But,’ urged the wife, ‘‘what should we 
say to the boysif they began to chew?” 
The husband went out silent. During the 
year, every now and then, the wife would 
say: ‘‘I wish we did not raise tobacco.” A 
fine price was realized on the crop. But 
the next year the husband said : **We won’t 
raise any more tobacco. It pays in money, 
but it makes a very poor conscience, and 
how should .we forgive ourselves if our 
boys did learn to use it?” 
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Owing to the deficiency of the law 
(made by men alone), the woman arrested 
in Montreal for enticing young girls to 
the United States will only be charged 
with vagrancy. 


24> 


Matthias L. Darby, of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has just had his trial. ‘This man, it will be 
remembered, was accused of outraging 
more than thirty little girls, and formal 
charges were preferred against him by the 
parents of ten of them. On his trial he 
pleaded guilty to four of the charges, and 
‘*non vult” to three others. The Herald 
says: 

“As it is not a State prison offence, and 
the penalty for the crime is six months im- 
prisonment and fourteen dollars fine, Dar- 
by will get off easily, since the law pro- 
hibits the confinement of a prisoner in the 
county jail for more than eighteen months. 
Sentence will be pronounced next week. 
The affair created much excitement in 
Newark, and an extra force of police had 
to be secured to protect the prisoner as he 
was being taken back to jail.” 

There is no more flagrant illustration of 
the need that women should help make 
the laws than the inadequate punishment 
meted out by the legislation of almost all 
our States to offences of this class. 
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A WOMAN FOR SUPERVISOR. 


At the Convention of the Women Voters 
of Boston held Nov. 7, 1885, a Legislative 
and Municipal Committee of five was ap- 
pointed, as follows: 


Voted, That a Legislative and Municipal Com- 
mittee of five be appointed to look after the inter- 
ests of woman voters in the Legislature and in 
Municipal Boards, and that this Committee be 
instructed to co-operate with and report to the 
City Committee, ard to seek co-operation from 
individuals or committees from other parts of 
the State, and that this Legislative and Munici- 
pal Committee have power to fill vacancies in its 
own number. 


In accordance with these instructions, 
the following resolutions and appeal were 
adopted at a meeting of the South Boston 
Woman Suffrage Club representing Wards 
13, 14, and 15, held on the evening of Oct. 
11, 1886: 


Resolved, That in the death of Miss Lucretia 
Crocker, the schools of Boston have sustained a 
great loss, and as women having the interests of 
our schools at heart, we desire to express our 
appreciation of her long and faithful services as 
Supervisor of our public schools. 

esolved, That we hereby call the attention of 
the Legislative and Municipal Committee elected 
by the women voters of Boston in convention 
assembled, November 7, 1885, to the existin 
vacancy on the Board of Supervisors occasion 
by the death of Miss Lucretia Crocker, and we 
urge them to take immediate official action to se-4 
cure the election of a suitable woman as her suc- 
cessor, and we desire them to take such measures 





as in their judgment will accomplish this object. 


OBJECTS AND RESULTS. 


A correspondent writes us as follows: 


If your Society has any printed matter 
relative to its objects, the plan for attain- 
ing them, and the success so far attending 
its efforts, will you kindly advise me. If 
you cannot furnish me with the informa- 
tion in that form, I would be pleased to 
see a reply in your paper. 

We have no such tract giving just the 
information desired. Therefore, we brief- 
ly reply: 

1. The object of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association and its auxiliary 
State Societies is to secure equal rights for 
women, legal, social, educational, indus- 
trial, and political—making our special ob- 
ject the suffrage—that “right preservative 
of all rights,” without which equal oppor- 
tunities are unattainable. 

2. Our plan is by every honorable method 
to secure from the State Legislatures, by 
statute, municipal and presidential suf- 
frage for women on equal terms with men, 
and later on, by amendments of State and 
National constitutions, the abolition of all 
political discriminations on account of sex. 

3. Asa result of forty years’ effort, has 
been secured in this country full woman 
suffrage in three ‘Territories, viz.: Wyom- 
ing, Utah, and Washington, also school 
suflrage (more or less restricted) in twelve 
States ; also full municipal suffrage for un- 
married women and widows in four prov- 
inces of Canada, viz.: Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Manitoba. 

We have also effected great changes for 
the better in the laws of many of the States, 
concerning married women and widows 
and the protection of girls, and a vastly 
more liberal public sentiment in regard to 
women’s position educationally, socially, 
and industrially. We have secured the co- 
education of the sexes in a majority of the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States, including every State university 
from Indiana to California, both inclusive. 
We have secured the free admission of 
women to the medical profession, and have 
partially secured them the right to prac- 
tise Jaw and enter the ministry. 

Year by year we are breaking down the 
barriers of custom and prejudice, and are 
approaching the great, radical, political 
reformation which underlies all others,—a 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, based on the suffrages of all 
citizens, men and women. H. B. B. 

salunlpenstansssciaiailiiiasaes 


CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Now is the time, while the lovely autumn 
weather lasts, to circulate petitions. ‘This 
is important work, and it is work that all 
can do. Let it be pushed till everybody 
has had a chance to give or refuse his or 
her name. L. 8. 


— 
THE “HOME-WORK” FRAUD. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your readers will be interested in the re- 
sults of the eftort of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union to learn and 
report on the character of advertisements 
and circulars promising women ‘work at 
home” on receipt of money for materials. 
This offer was published in all the Boston 
dailies six months ago, and it still appears, 
each paper in turn giving it one week’s 
gratuitous insertion. 

The investigation has shown the exist- 
ence of a cruel and widespread fraud. For 
in the long list of parties thus advertising 
we have not found one which does the 
business it advertises, though in a few in- 
stances a small quantity of work may be 
given out in order to secure witnesses in 
case of arrest for fraud, while the promised 
materials, even if sent, are never worth the 
money demanded for them. 

As some check to this evil, our Union is- 
sued a warning circular, 5,000 copies of 
which were sent for publication to news- 
papers throughout the country. In re- 
sponse, numerous personal calls have been 
received, and over twelve hundred letters 
of inquiry, chiefly from remote sections of 
the country, many of them giving sad ex- 
periences of disappointment and loss by 
the home-work fraud. This, of course, is 
only representative of the number reached 
by our warning, and shows the wide dis- 
semination of these plausible promises. 

We cannot express too warmly our ac- 
knowledgments to the press for its valu- 
able assistance in this work, which all must 
admit to be of vital importance. 

(Signed, ) ABBY MORTON D1Az, 

President Women’s E. and I. Union. 
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Yale’s freshman class numbers 277; 
Wellesley’s, 163. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. CAROLINE GILKEY ROGERS has 
been spending three months in Europe. 
She has just returned to her home, much 
benefited by the change. 


Mrs. PRENTISS, widow of the brilliant 
Sargent S. Prentiss, of Mississippi, is at 
the head of a private school for girls in 
New Orleans. 


Miss Frances E. WILLARD delivered 
the address of welcome to the Rock River 
Conference of the M. E. Church, lately 
held at Evanston, Ill. 


RY DuKE, of Clanton, six years old, 
is the youngest school-teacher in Alabama. 
She has an infants’ school, and charges 
ten cents a month for teaching the little 
ones their letters. 


Miss ELLICE HOPKINS, on account of im- 
paired health, has been forbidden by her 
physician to come to America this year to 
attend the annual meeting of the National 
W.C.'T.U. She hopes to do so next year. 
She has sent a paper on the White Cross, 
which will be read at the Convention. 


MIss COUTURIER, directress of the Lyceé 
for young girls at Havre, one of the two 
ladies sent over by the French government, 
a few years ago, to examine our elemen- 
tar yschools and our system of ‘higher edu- 
cation” for girls, is to be married to Prof. 
Jules Delarue, director of the superior and 
professional school at Rouen. 


Ex-Empress EUGENIE has withdrawn 
the pensions which she has hitherto paid 
to the supporters of the Bonaparte dynasty. 
The reason alleged is that her majesty 
sees that the Napoleonic outlook in France 
is hopeless, and that there is nothing to be 
gained by sustaining the cause of imperial- 
ism against the republic. 


Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar, who travelled 
in Ireland last summer, has a new lecture 
entitled, “Ireland Yesterday, To-day, and 
To-morrow,” which she is now prepared 
to give. In view of the magnitude of the 
frish question, this lecture will have spec- 
ial interest. Her address is Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Miss JULIA F. HeNsHAw, of Batavia, 
N. Y., goes to New York to continue her 
art studies with Charles Melville Dewey. 
Miss MAUD SHEFFIELD goes to Cooper 
Union to continue her work in engraving, 
Miss HARRIET S. GRISWOLD enters Colum- 
bia College Library, with the expectation 
of joining the class in the School of Li- 
brary Economy, which opens next Janu- 
ary. 

Mrs. CLARA NEYMANN, who has just 
returned from Germany, has a new lec- 
ture entitled “T'wo Heroines of Free 
Thought.” Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose and 
Frances Wright are the heroines. Mrs. 
Neymann delivered the lecture in Germany, 
and she will give it here. Her address is 
338 W. 55th Street, New York City. 


LADY BURTON, of 23 Dorset Street, Port- 
man Square, London, England, appeals 
for assistance in her work in Austria and 
Italy, to prevent cruelty to animals. She 
has labored in this direction for feurteen 
years, with beneficial results, and has the 
satisfaction of knowing that active cruelty 
is now the exception, not the rule. 


JULIA JADOVSKY (born 1825) came into 
the world without her l-ft arm. and with 
only three fingers on her right hand. 
Though of noble and rich parents, she was 
left without education, and educated her- 
self. Before she was twenty she began to 
contribute poems and songs to different 
journals, and they were at once noted and 
praised. Some of the best Russian popu- 
lar songs are of her writing. Her verses 
are infinitely sad. [tis said of her songs 
that they were written, not with ink, but 
with tears. One of her novels, ‘Asides of 
High Life,” is highly praised. 


Miss MARY ORNE PICKERING, of Salem, 
granddaughter of the late Colonel Timothy 
Pickering, the eminent jurist and officer of 
the Revolutionary army, is dead in the 
eighty-first year of her age. Miss Picker- 
ing came of sterling Salem stock. Her an- 
cestry is among the most honored in the 
old colonial city. Her father, Hon. John 
Pickering, was an eminent Oriental and 
classical scholar, and a leader of the bar 
in his time. Her grandfather was Wash- 
ington’s adjutant general of the army, and 
afterward secretary of the treasury, secre- 
tary of State, and postmaster-general. She 
herself was distinguished for her high lit- 
erary culture, inheriting in a marked de- 
gree the talents of her father. But she 
lived and died disfranchised. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
HARTFORD, CT,, OcT. 18, 1886. 


Editors Woman's Journai; 

“You will believe that the world moves 
when I tell you that the Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting in my par- 
lors yesterday afternoon.” 

Thus wrote to me a dear friend, a charm- 
ing and cultivated woman whose life is a 
constant benediction, and whose chief and 
almost only argument against equal rights 
is that most of its advocates, whom she 
has known, have been ‘very disagreeable 
women.” Five years ago she was a decided 
opponent; to-day she is, as the boys say, 
“on the fence,” leaning toward the conser- 
vative side. In five years more she will be 
willing to vote for the good of her coun- 
try, as well as to pray for it. 

It is encouraging to note the progress 
along the little rivulets of life. During 
the last six years several of my acquaint- 
ances who were bitterly opposed to the 
movement, “had all the rights they want- 
ed,” ete., are now in the condition that 
our Methodist brethren would describe as 
“thoughtful.” One, an intelligent ,and 

earnest temperance worker, writes: “Vou 
may talk woman suflrage to me all you 
like now; I am fast arriving at your con- 
clusions.” The most promising sign of 
the times is that the younger generation, 
with a wider field before it, fewer preju- 
dices to meet, and each year better edu- 
cational facilities, is already awake and 
full of interest in important questions. 
For example, not long ago, while visiting 
in New York State, I stopped at a small 
village of eight or nine hundred inhabi- 
tants (it is fully nine miles from any rail- 
road), and met with a family of four bright, 
black-eyed girls, the oldest only sixteen. 
As the parents were working people with 
no strong intellectual bias, it did not oc- 
cur to me that these girls even knew what 
woman suffrage meant. Imagine my sur- 
prise when I found that the two oldest had 
heard the question discussed, and were ar- 
dent believers in both this movement and 
the prohibition cause, although their fa- 
ther is a staunch Republican, and their 
mother indifferent. When questioned, the 
oldest exclaimed with surprise, **Why, 
everybody uround here believes that 
women ought to vote.” Again the blessed 
thought that the world really moves was 
borne in upon me. 

The next indication of that fact came 
from a classmate, a deep thinker, an able 
writer, conservative by nature and educa- 
tion, and quite ready at any time to ridi- 
cule the equal rights movement. ‘he sub- 
ject was a frequent topic of conversation 
between us, though it had not occurred to 
me that she was giving, for the first time, 
earnest thought to the matter. Just then 
the Congregationalist published that series 
of brilliant mediwval views upon the rights 
of women, which must have made the 
cheeks of every intelligent and spirited 
woman burn with indignation. My friend 
read them, and they proved to be the vis a 
tergo which she needed to make her an 
earnest believer in universal suffrage. 
Query, why is it that some very good peo- 
ple make so prominent the Pauline injunc- 
tion, **Wives, obey your husbands,” and 
never think of bringing forward that com- 
mand (?) to Timothy, to ‘drink no longer 
water, but take a little wine,” etc.? We 
cannot believe that, if Paul had. lived in 
this nineteenth century, he would have 
urged a childish obedience upon one sex 
any more than, knowing the evils of in- 
temperance, he would have advised young 
men to take wine. Certain wise men seem 
incapable of comprehending the fact that 
all the conditions of life have changed 
since the time of Paul. ‘They cannot rid 
themselves of the idea that rules applica- 
ble to a handful of women in a Greek city, 
eighteen hundred years ago, were made 
for the sex during all time. It would be 
as reasonable to insist that all Women 
should braid their hair because the apostle 
happened to prefer that style of coiffure. 

But to return to our slowly yet surely 
moving world, let us look for the next in- 
dication in a State not far west of Chicago. 
The friends in that section had been most 
unfavorably impressed by some of the ad- 
vocates in early days, and although they 
read much and are interested in every- 
thing which will elevate humanity, yet 
this important factor bad been left out in 
their calculation. Their daily papers sel- 
dom mentioned it, and they, sheltered and 
tenderly cared for, had not thought of 
the women who lack such protection, or 
seen how unequal are some of the one-sex 
laws. Some earnest talks and articles read 
from the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL enlarged 
their horizon so greatly that advocacy took 
the place of opposition. 

And now it gives me much pleasure to 
record a triumph for the Woman‘s Jour- 
NAL. It had been sent to one individual 
in a family which was quite sure that it 
was ‘“‘not best that women should vote.” 
There was no discussion, but the Jour- 
NAL and other papers were left in promi- 
nent places. These were read. Ina few 
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prominent in his State as an educator, and 
revered for his benevolence and wisdom, 
declared that he had come to the conclu- 
sion that women ought to vote, and that 
the country would be greatly benefited 
thereby. It speaks well for a man who 
has reached his sixtieth year to be able in 
the face of life-long views and much preju- 
dice to turn and say, “Yes, I have been 
wrong; this measure is best.” 

‘The last case I will mention is that of a 
young physician. Hearing something said 
concerning the movement, he at once ex- 
pressed his strong disapproval. He was 
asked if he had given the subject any con- 
sideration. **No,” was the reply, “and I 
wish I did not know as much about it as 
I do.” Some suffrage leaflets, copies of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and John stuart 
Mill’s essay on ‘The Subjection of Women” 
have made a decided change in his views. 
I wish that Mr. Mill’s essay could be pub- 
lished in paper covers and widely circu- 
lated. It is most satisfying to see how the 
writer clears away the sand and shale of 
centuries of prejudice, and strikes the bed- 
rock of merit in the case. 

‘The above experiences taught me two 
lessons. First, that the majority of women 
are indifferent to the suffrage movement 
because they are not informed concerning 
the need of it, or their own legal status, 
and consequently have not given the 
matter thought. Second, that books, 
pamphlets, papers, etc., must be widely 
distributed. If every subseriber for the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL would try to get an- 
other this year, and would see that no copy 
was ever wasted, but that after being read 
it was sent on its errand to some unbeliev- 
ing friend, the work would be greatly ac- 
celerated. Fifty cents expended in leaf- 
lets will accomplish much, ‘The same ones 
can be used again and again; indeed, they 
are much more likely to be read if loaned 
only. M. A. W. R. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER, 


CROMER, NORFOLK, ENGLAND 
SEPT. 24, 1886. jf 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Cromer is a small seaside place on our 
east coast. It looks out on a broad ex- 
panse of the North Sea which, in these 
warm September days, is as blue and tran- 
quil as the Mediterranean. The tempera- 
ture is pleasantly modified by the east 
wind, cool from the first snow-fall on the 
Uralian Mountains, which reaches us 
across the great plain of Europe with 
scarcely a hill to screen us from its keen 
breath. On this account Norfolk is one of 
the coldest counties in England in winter 
time, but just now its climate is delightful. 

When our cousins from over the water 
first settled here, and down to the time 
when the discovery of coal turned North- 
umbria and Mercia into regions of tall 
chimneys and flaming furnaces, East 
Anglia was much more thickly peopled 
than itis now. The famous English wool 
was manufactured here, as the small town 
of Worsted bears witness in its name. On 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Nor- 
wich was the adopted home of many of 
the exiles. Among the least of the bene- 
fits which their intelligence and religious 
zeal bestowed on their new country were 
the manufactures of silk and crape which 
they established in that fair cathedral 
city. 

The country of the North folk is now 
occupied by broad-acred farms, finely cul- 
tivated, villages and market towns inter- 
vening, and by the spacious and richly- 
wooded parks of the magnates of the land. 
The churches, dating from the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, afford evidence of 
a much larger population than the present. 
In some cases a smaller building stands 
beside the old church, from the crumbling 
materials of which it has been erected. 
Flints set in strong cement are the univer- 
sal building material both for churches and 
cottages. When the flints were sponges no 
doubt this whole region was sea-bottom, 
and with grotesque retribution the ocean 
is claiming its own again. For the sea is 
constantly encroaching all along the coast. 
There are no rocks, and the steep sand 
cliffs offer little resistance to the rising 
waves. ‘Traditions tell of towns and 
churches engulfed beneath the sea, and at 
the side strand, not far from Cromer, only 
the tall tower of a large church remains— 
“the seamen’s tower,” we call it—of the 
living of which the queen shares the “gift” 
with the lord of the manor, in right of her 
ancestor John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancas- 


ter. 
The snug seaside villages are the homes 


of fishermen, who gather in the harvest of 
the sea, in the form of crabs, lobsters, and 
oysters, as well as of herrings and other 
deep sea fish with which the German 
Ocean abounds. 

But to visitors at Cromer, the inland at- 
tractions are not less interesting than those 
on the shore. Our first drive was to Mun- 
desley, about eight miles eastward,—a 
more primitive watering-place than Cro- 
mer, but with a fine strand and bathing ac- 
commodation. ‘The road was by the sea 





months the father of the family, a man 


most of the way, and we stopped at Over- 





strand, the first village, to look at the ivy- 
covered ruins of the old church, within 
which is the tomb of Sir I. Fowell Buxton, 
the parliamentary successor of Wilberforce 
in the eause of West India emancipation. 
The Buxton family still hold large property 
in Norfolk. We passed the Free School, 
built and supported by Miss Buxton and 
Miss Gurney before the State provided for 
education. Inthe churcbyardis the tomb of 
tachel Buxton, aged twenty-seven vears ; 
the inscription beneath is, ‘*Abundantly 
satistied.”’ 

Another drive, eight or ten miles inland, 
was to an‘historically interesting place, the 
early home of poor Anne Boleyn, where 
Henry VIII. came to woo her when Blick- 
ling Hall was the property of her father 
Sir Thomas Bolevn. Constance, Marchion- 
ess of Lothian, is now the owner of Blick- 
ling. The present Hall is a fine Jacobean 
mansion of brick and stone, quadrangular 
in form, with open courts in the centre, 
turrets at the corners, and a large clock 
tower. It is surrounded by a moat now 
transformed into grassy slopes with flower- 
beds. You enter over a solid bridge, which 
replaces the drawbridge of former days. 
The Boleyn cognizance of a bull in stone 
stands guard on each side of the gateway, 
which bears the date 1620. The entrance 
hall is over thirty feet high, and is hung 
with old portraits of regal and noble per- 
sonages, amongst them a good copy of 
Vandyke’s famous Charles I. and his little 
sons. On the first landing of the great 
staircase, which is of oak, ornamented 
with quaint carvings, stand in niches life- 
size statues, richly wrought in oak, of 
Anne Boleyn and her daughter Elizabeth. 
There is a grace and elegance in the figure 
and pose of the mother which the crowned 
and beruffled queen does not preserve along 
with her own resolute and regnant air. 
The treasure-room of the house is its lord- 
ly library, which is one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet long, and has a beauti- 
ful ceiling divided into compartments, in 
which are bas-reliefs of armorial bearings 
and emblematical groups of,the five senses. 
Over ten thousand volumes fill the shelves, 
folios and quartos and octavos, in the mel- 
low calf and parchment and morocco of 
the age of Elzevirs, and still more rich 
within in classic lore. 

Lady Lothian’s own library and writing- 
room, adjoining her sitting-room, contains 
books of more modern date, with which its 
walls are lined. In the pretty sitting- 
room, which looks out on the flower-gar- 
den, with the lake and avenues of the park 
beyond, stands on an easel a portrait of 
her late husband. He died in 1870, at the 
age of thirty-eight. ‘They had no family, 
and the title passed to her brother, the 
present marquis, who resides in Scotland. 
In the church, which is not far from the 
house, near the font of 1485, is a beautiful 
marble monument, a recumbent figure and 
likeness by G. F. Watts, R. A., of the late 
marquis. ‘*Erected by his widow,” is the 
simple inscription. In the chancel there is 
a beautiful painted window, dedicated to 
the late marquis by “friends, tenants, and 
cottagers, who mourn his loss.” He was 
an invalid for the last nine or ten years of 
his life, and spent most of that time at 
home amongst those ‘‘friends,” some of 
whom could only contribute their sixpences 
to this memorial. You will be interested 
to know that Constance, Lady Lothian, 
was one of the first women in England to 
become a poor-law guardian when that 
office was opened to women. Her health 
compelled her to resign the office some 
time since, but she continues to take an 
active interest in her tenants and cottagers, 
as well as in the railroad navvies and other 
neglected classes. The park, of over a 
thousand acres, is richly wooded, and the 
crescent-shaped lake, a mile in length, 
with its waterfowl, as well as the herds of 
deer and of snow-white cattle, give anima- 
tion to the scene, which only needs the 
variety of hill and vale, rarely found in 
Norfolk, to be enchanting. 

Many old customs still survive in this 
quiet country. We see poor gleaners in 
the harvest-fields, the cottage children 
whom you meet drop a courtesy, and the 
men touch their hats. ‘The rent and ‘‘flit- 
ting’ days are still counted here by old 
style. Within the last few years the Na- 
tional Schools, in connection with the 
churches, which were very inefficient, have 
been superseded by the new Board Schools. 
It was pleasant to hear from many of the 
parents of their satisfaction in the superior 
advantages the children enjoy in the latter. 
‘*Indeed, ma’am, it was a very good thing 
for the people—the Education Law,” said 
one of the mothers to me. ‘My boys and 
girls all go to the Board School of South- 
repp and Guntan parishes, that fine build- 
ing across the fields, and it’s wonderful 
how well they get on with their learning.” 

The scenery of East Anglia resembles, 
in many respects, that of Holland on the 
opposite side of the North Sea. ‘The wind- 
mill, either for grinding corn or for pump- 
“ing up the superfluous water from the soil, 
is always present in the landscape, except 





when the woods, which are some of the 





finest in England, shut it out from view. 
One of our excursions was to the *‘ Broads,” 
which are peculiar to Norfolk and Lincoln- 
shire. From the marshy soil through 
which the rivers Bure and Yare, Aut and 
Thurne and Waveney flow, these streams 
accumulate, in the lower levels, and form 
extensive lakes, covering hundreds of 
acres. These are the Broads, famous as 
yachting and fishing resorts in summer 
and for skating in winter when the ice- 
king favors that pastime. Near the shore 
there are large tidal lakes. Our excursion 
was to Wroxham Broad and its tributary 
river Bure. We waded for a mile or two 
down the latter before we reached the 
lovely Broad, the wide waters of which 
are bounded by reedy shores and verdant 
fields, which are flooded in winter. It was 
only enlivened by coots and waterfowl. 
No human habitations were in sight, as 
the ground is too moist to build upon. Be- 
neath the blue sky Nature lay in one of 
her calmest moods, but it was the calm of 
repose, not of stagnation. Water-lilies 
and marsh marigolds abounded, and the 
stately mace-reed, so dear to artists, out- 
tops the exquisitely tinted and feathery 
grasses that grow to a great height on the 
banks. 

Before concluding this country letter, I 
must send you a bunch of our wayside 
September flowers. Everywhere the wild 
poppy hangs out its scarlet flag, honey- 
suckles and convolvulus twine among the 
hedge roads, and lift their flowers above 
them. Beneath are the humbler foxglove, 
borage, scabious, snap-dragon, gerani- 
ums, and coleus; daisies, of course, and 
delicate harebell, gem the grass. On the 
commons the masses of color are very gor- 
geous ; the purple heath and golden gorse, 
and the russet and green and gold of fern 
and bracken are a feast to the eye. My 
companion in all these walks and drives 
and seaside rambles has been Miss Lewin, 
who has been the secretary to the Society 
for Promoting Employment for Women 
since it was founded, in 1859, by Miss 
Boucherett (still one of its main support- 
ers), and the late Miss Adelaide A. Proc- 
ter, the poetess. Miss Matilda Hayes then 
conducted the LEnglishwoman's Review, 
now edited by Miss C. A. Briggs. Miss 
Lewin is a veteran in the cause of woman’s 
work, and in the early days of the move- 
ment she was the able and intelligent aide 
of its pioneers, Mme. Bodichon and Mme. 
Belloc (née Bessie Parkes), to whom her 
practical knowledge and experience were 
of immense value. t<EBECCA MOORE, 
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THE WIFE IN INDIANA. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

By the influence of agitations from re- 
formers, there have been enacted in the 
various States peculiar statutes which ina 
greater or less degree remove many of the 
disabilities which the old common law im- 
posed on married women. It is generally 
thought that these laws, which have been 
passed within the last decade, are very lib- 
eral in their provisions, and that they have 
absolutely removed all the old common- 
law restrictions, which, like an inflexible 
iron band, restricted the wife’s legal ex- 
istence. It is thought by many that she 
now has all the liberty she may need in 
her various pursuits for life and happiness. 

I refer to the laws of Indiana relating 
to 'thusband and wife,” for the purpose of 
illustrating a few of the disabilities of the 
women who “have all the rights they 
want,” and also to correct the prevailing 
notion that these late statutes have re- 
moved all legal restraint from the woman 
who is so fortunate as to have a masculine 
lord. 

Section 5,130 of the Statutes of 1881 
reads: ‘‘A married woman may carry on 
any trade or business and perform any 
labor or service on her sole and separate 
account.” This clause seems to be broad, 
liberal, and comprehensive. Butin 1883a 
case went to the Supreme Court of Indiana, 
involving the question whether a married 
woman could form a partnership in busi- 
ness, and this section came before the 
court for construction. Judge Howk, in 
delivering the opinion, said: ‘Under this 
statute, a married woman is authorized to 
carry on any trade or business, and to per- 
form any labor or service, ‘on her sole and 
separate account’ and not otherwise.” Fur- 
ther on, the court said: ‘The statute left 
such married woman precisely as she had 
been prior to its enactment, . . . and there 
is no sentence, clause, or section which can 
be said by any fair construction to author- 
ize a married woman to bind herself by a 
contract of copartnership with her hus- 
band or any other person.”” She therefore 
eannot enter into partnership in Indiana. 
The court said that the conclusions reached 
in this case were upheld by the reported 
decisions of the courts of Massachusetts 
and New York, in which States they have 
statutes cuntaining like provisions. By 
the same law in question, a wife does not 
own the proceeds of her work, or the profit 
arising therefrom, if the work or labor 
was done for the family or for her hus- 
band. She cannot ‘enter into any execu- 





tory contract to sell or convey or mortgage 
her real estate.” This means that her dee 
of her land—the husband not joining—js 
in Indiana absolutely void. 

By section 5,119 of the code of 1881, +4 
married woman shall not enter into any 
contract of suretyship, whether as ep. 
dorser, grantor, or in any other manner; 
and such contracts, as to her, shall be 
void.” It has been held, time and again, 
in the courts of law in this State, that a 
husband cannot legally deed property 
direct to his wife, and where such convey. 
ances are upheld (in this State) the courts 
of equity had to be employed, and some 
equitable reason shown therefor. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that 
in the great and enlightened State of Indi- 
ana, married women do not have all the 
rights which absolute justice demands, and 
that there is yet room for reform. 

Gro. W. Hunter. 

Indianapolis, Oct. 11, 1886. 
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A WESTERN SYMPOSIUM.---I, 





A number of ladies were seated in a 
pleasant drawing-room in one of our West. 
ern cities. After the conversation had 
drifted over various topics, it turned upon 
education and society. ‘The tones of the 
speakers grew animated as the discussion 
went on, and their faces were earnest. 

“I have little respect for this boasted 
common school system,” cried a vivacious 
person who always delighted in taking the 
most heterodox view. ‘*Half the world has 
no business to be educated any way, and 
this system simply gives such persons a 
smattering of things which would do them 
no good if they knew them more thorough- 
ly. What use will French and Latin be to 
my laundress’ daughter? and what benefit 
is it to a blacksmith to have spent years 
over books in badly ventilated rooms, 
where he lost his color and his muscular 
strength?” 

‘**But you must remember,” said another, 
“that there are many boys and girls of un- 
usual capacity who will not be laundresses 
or blacksmiths, and whose poverty would 
make an education impossible if it were 
not for the public schools.” 

‘They are the exceptions,’’ was the re- 
sponse, ‘‘and they would win their way 
under any circumstances.” 

‘*But you would not shut up the public 
schools and deprive the masses of their 
education!” cried another speaker, with 
horrified intonation. 

‘Certainly [ would,” responded our 
heterodox friend. ‘*What good does it do 
them? It simply puts false notions into 
their heads, and raises them above their 
proper station, witheut giving them any- 
thing which ennobles the false position ip 
which they are placed. Go through the 
poorer quarters of the city, and what do 
you find? Innumerable homes where the 
mother is laboring over the wash-tub in 
the kitchen, while the daughter is playing 
on the piano in the parlor, proud of her 
white hands, and the son is idling about 
the house. The common school education 
of the daughter gives her just enough of a 
smattering of sciences to arouse her to the 
value of appearances; she does not carry 
away from school any love of learning, 
but simply a desire to ‘put on style’ and 
look like a lady, with no proper concep- 
tion of all that constitutes a lady.” 

“That effect is not always wholly bad,” 
remarked another lady present, who spoke 
with a gentle dignity which gave grace to 
allshe said. ‘I have in mind a case of the 
sort just described. A family of Germans 
have lived near me for years. The father 
is a hard-working man, who has prospered 
and made money. The mother is a regu- 
lar peasant, and seems always to delight 
in perpetuating peasant habits, which are 
unnecessary, considering the prosperity of 
the family, and are certainly trying to sen- 
sitive nerves. The daughter has grown 
up, a delicate, pretty girl, with white 
hands. She has married much above her 
former station, and externally, at least, has 
improved the advantages which were lost 
upon her mother.” 

‘That is it, exactly !’? exclaimed the first 
speaker. ‘*She has only improved external- 
ly, and our whole system of education is 
so superficial that it does no one any thor- 
ough good. An education which only ends 
in polishing a few showy points is worse 
than nothing. To be effectual it must 
round the mind and cultivate the senses, 
so that its happy possessor brings a trained 
intellect to the performance of the lightest 
task. I met a friend recently, who was in 
ecstasies over the enlightenment he had 
given a newsboy. ‘L found him a rough 
diamond,’ he said, ‘who had never even 
read a dime novel, and he has already near- 
ly completed the**Leather-Stocking Tales,” 
and has enjoyed them exceedingly.’ He 
thought the case was an illustration of the 
advantage of awakening the dormant 
powers of uncultivated minds; but I said 
to him, ‘You have done that boy an incal- 
culable injury. You have invited him into 
a realm where one needs the most careful 
guides, and in his ignorance he cannot fail 
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to find more poison than healthful pleas- 
ure. He will end by devouring the most 
sensational publications of the country, 
which he might never have discovered 
without your unintentional aid.’” 

There was silence for a few moments as 
the last speaker finished, and then some 
one said timidly, ‘*But surely if broad cul- 
ture is an undoubted good, a little knowl- 
edge is not an unmitigated evil. Educa- 
tion was never so widespread as at pres- 
ent, and even if some bad results seem to 
flow from it at first, it must produce better 
effects in future, when advantages for 
gaining greater knowledge are more wide- 
ly diffused. Look at Athens,” she added, 
gaining courage as she spoke. ‘There never 
was so much knowledge among the lower 
classes in the whole ancient world as in 
that lovely city, and what was its result in 
intellectual attainment?” 

Every one felt for a moment that some- 
thing good had been said, until the ruth- 
Jess champion of ignorance remarked cold- 
ly, “The slaves of Athens were not edu- 
cated. ‘That city had no class comparable 
to our working people within its walls, for 
it was only the poorest laborer who had 
not a slave to do his roughest work. It is 
these laborers to whom I contend the little 
education they get is an injury, because 
they must labor for their daily bread. 
They have not time consequently for 
the culture which would be a benefit to 
them, and, therefore, they get only a smat- 
tering, which fills them with pretension and 
foolishness.” 

‘It seems to me,” remarked a lady who 
had not spoken before, **that we are blam- 
ing education for results which flow from 
something quite different. We belong toa 
young country, and have all the faults 
which accompany an unfinished civiliza- 
tion. Our whole social life is penetrated 
at present by a false respect for money 
and what it gives. Even in our highest 
classes of society, the rich man is king; his 
entertainments and manner of living are 
calculated to display his wealth, and not 
to indicate his culture; his associates all 
imitate him as far as their means allow, 
—and therefore a standard is established 
which is founded upon pretension and dis- 
play, and which concerns only the outer 
man. The tone of society is given always 
by the higher class, and the lower class 
imitates it without stopping to consider 
its worthiness. It is always wrong to at- 
tribute the prevalence of any social feature 
toa peculiar condition of the lower class 
alone, since it takes its tendency from the 
higher; and in the present instance, its 
faults can not be traced to too much edu- 
cation, but rather to a deficient culture in 
all classes, which in the higher puts ma- 
terial display before intellectual worth, 
and in the lower leaves the latter out of 
the question.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Miss Heterodox, with 
asperity ; ‘‘that is the curse of a republic, 
every one thinks he is as good as his neigh- 
bor, and must, therefore, dress just as well 
and have just as fine a house! There are no 
class distinctions to teach people sense.” 

‘*But every one is as good as his neigh- 
bor,’ responded the former speaker, gen- 
tly, ‘‘provided he is as moral, wise, and 
well bred. You must not forget that these 
things constitute the only essential differ- 
ences in mankind; and if we establish a 
standard which ignores them, we must not 
blame people for going wrong, but rather 
teach them a better standard by which to 
form their lives.” 

There was silence for some moments af- 
ter the last speaker had finished, for each 
hearer was pondering the thoughts she 
suggested, and soon the conversation be- 
gan again with renewed earnestness. 

Mary H. Forp. 
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A WOMAN’S STRAWBERRY BED. 


Mr. Roe is always quoting, ‘Doubtless 
God might have made a better berry than 
the strawberry, but doubtless He never 
did; and I agree with him. Because I 
agree with him, and because so many of my 
country women who also agree with him do 
not know how good a berry the strawberry 
really is, and how easily they might have 
its beauty before their eyes, its fragrance 
beneath their nostrils, and its luscious 
juices in their mouths three times a day for 
four continuous weeks of the year, I want 
to tell them how to make and take care of 
a strawberry bed. 

The man who invented the fiction that it 
was more work to take care of strawberries 
than to raise potatoes didn’t understand 
his business; for it is proverbial that one 
does easily what he knows how to do, and 
does it well. Once your strawberry plants 
are set out, they are in place for two or 
three years. To be sure, they need to be 
Cultivated, runners cut, and the fruit 
picked; but is that more than to prepare 
the ground each year, plant the potatoes, 
hoe them, dig them, and kill bugs? I have 
had a strawberry bed for several years, 
but I will describe only the bed that has 
done so well this year. 

A year ago last autumn I took up and set 








out some Crescent Seedling runners. I 
had so little time to attend to them that 
the last were not set until well into Octo- 
ber. There were five rows, each about 
fifty feet long. On each of the outer edges 
of this bed I put a row of perfect-flowered 
plants to fertilize the Crescent flowers. 
The soil of my garden is a stiff clay—I 
might have spoken of it ten years ago as 
an excellent place for a brick-yard; and 
by the tenacity with which the earth would 
cling to one’s feet in wet weather, it would 
have been reasonable to guess that bricks 
made from it would never crumble. It is 
much improved by cultivation, but I should 
still prefer an earlier and more mellow 
soil. For lack of stable manure I have 
dressed my beds with wood ashes and 
ground bone, but last fall I ordered night 
soil applied about the time the ground 
froze. In November the bed had a light 
covering of spruce boughs. The spring 
after the planting, I thought the plants 
had died, they were set so late the fall be- 
fore; but the roots ‘were all safe, and as 
they began to put out their beautiful green 
leaves, I concluded not one had failed me. 
‘They were allowed to bear all they would, 
and they gave a good crop for such tiny 
plants. When the runners began to grow, 
a part were cut off, and the two or three 
left were trained along between the old 
plants, making a bushy, continuous row. 
Last spring the ground between the rows 
was lightly forked as soon as it could be 
handled, and a mulching of the grass cut 
on the lawn was placed along the rows, for 
we do not like washed berries, and unless 
they are mulched they must be washed. 

When the plants bloomed this last spring 
the bed was a lovely vision of green and 
white. The blossoms fairly rioted among 
the vines, the flower stalks standing well 
above the leaves, measuring from the tip 
of my middle finger tomy elbow. We 
picked from this bed nearly five bushels of 
berries. The first ripe ones were brought 
in June 15, and I picked a dainty dish, 
enough for an invalid’s supper, July 29. If 
[ had the soil I have seen on many a farm, 
and the barnyard to which many a person 
who might grow strawberries has free ac- 
cess, [ think I could raise twice as many 
on the same area. At any rate, I would 
try. 

I propose no theories about strawberries. 
Many will say [ do not grow the right 
kind, or in the right way, or on the best 
soil. All of this I will admit. I acknowl- 
edge the defects of my system, but I sim- 
ply try to show what a busy woman can 
do. Many a girl would find raising straw- 
berries an easy way to provide herself 
with pocket money, and many a housewife 
would find company no troubleif she could 
supply her table with plenty of strawber- 
ries three times a day. A patch of ground 
half the size I have named would abun- 
dantly supply must families, and many a 
woman would be the better in mind and 
body for having the care of such a garden. 
My work takes me from home before seven 
o’clock in the morning the year round, and 
I do not return until six, or later, at night, 
yet I take all the care of my strawberries, 
and, somehow, I find time to do a part of 
the work they require. 

I want American women to love gar- 
dening. I love my strawberries, not for 
the part they play on the table, but for the 
cheerfulness and joy with which they 
grow. Give them half a chance, and they 
will smile in your face, and hang out their 
beautiful berries to do you glad service. 
The putting forth of the new leaves in the 
spring tells me of the Resurrection, and 
year by year they renew for me the mira- 
cle of Cana—turning the colorless, taste- 
less rains and dews into the rosy, fragrant 
wine of their juices. God speaks to me 
from my strawberry bed as He did to 
Moses from the burning bush, and again 
and again I say to my plants, “TI pause to 
reckon thee.”—Annie M. Libby, in Chris- 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





PALERMO. Christmas to Whitsuntide. By Alice 
Durand Field. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1886. Price $1.25. 


This dainty Christmas book, with its 
many Sicilian memories of scenery and in- 
cident, illustrated and strung together by a 
slender thread of narrative, gives the ln 
pressions of a young American lady who 
made her home in ‘the Amber City” before 
and during the war of Italian independence. 
The tone of the book is dreamy and sympa- 
thetic. The Christmas Holy, the Sicilian 
Spring, and Palermo in Revolution, each 
contains in its subdivision a number of 
chapters describing the life of the people 
during the stormy era of 1860. The work is 
dedicated ‘‘to the sister who shares these 
Sicilian memories and with whom they are 
associated forever.” In these pages are 
mirrored the grace, the beauty, and the re- 
pose of lovely Southern Italy. ‘How long 
the memory of that mountain ride lingered 
with each of the happy cavalcade! Our 
travellers’ way led among pastoral scenes, 
fresh cool rills, and soft meadows fair 
with the wild flowers of an Italian spring; 
or again amid mountain haunts whose si- 
lence is broken by the life of the quiet vil- 
lage nestling beneath a rocky fastness in 
the calm beauty and the slanting sunlight 





and shadow of the waning afternoon. It 
was the glad springtide, and it was Sic- 
ily!’ No wonder the writer seeks to re- 
call the emotions which thrilled her soul 
twenty-five years ago in the glad sunshine 
of the Southern noon! H. B. B. 


Tue CRUISE or THE Mystery, and Other Poems. 
By Celia Thaxter. Boston and New York. 
Paper. Price $1. 


It is seldom that a poet, however gifted, 
is able to combine in one volume forty- 
seven occasional poems of such sustained 
and varied excellence as those which fol- 
low the weird and fearful tale of the gob- 
lin ship: 

“The awful ship, the Mystery, 
Her captain in the dead men’s grip,— 
Never to any port came she. 


“But up and down the roaring seas 
Forever and for aye she sails; 

In calm, or storm, against the breeze, 
Unshaken by the wildest gales. 


“And whereso’er her form appears 
Come trouble and disaster sore, 
And she has sailed a hundred years, 
And she will sail forevermore.” 


In many of these poems there is a minor 
chord, which tells of change and sorrow, 
like this: 

IN AUTUMN, 

“The aster ~ 4 the brook is dead, 

And quenched the golden rod’s brief fire, 

The maple’s last red leaf is shed, 

And dumb the birds’ sweet choir. 


«Tis life’s November, too. How swift 
The narrowing days speed, one by one, 

How pale the waning sunbeams sift 
Through clouds of gray and dun! 


“And as we lose our wistful hold 

On warmth and loveliness and youth, 
And shudder at the dark and cold, 

Our souls cry out for Truth. 


“No more mirage, O Heavenly Powers, 
To mock our sight with shows so fair! 
We question after solemn hours 
That lead us swiftly —where ? 


“We hunger for our lost—in vain! 

We lift our close-clasped hands above, 
And pray God’s pity on our pain, 

And trust the Eternal Love.” 


In striking contrast follows a joyous 
song of the west wind: 


“The barley bows from the West 
Before the delicate breeze 

That many a sail caressed 
As it swept the sapphire seas. 


“It touches with airy grace 

Each clustering, perfumed spray, 
Clasps all in a light embrace, 

And silently wanders away. 


“Come forth in the air divine, 
Thou dearest, my crown of bliss! 
Give that flower-sweet cheek of thine 
To the morning breeze to kiss. 


“Add but thy perfect presence 
To gladden my happy eyes, 

And I would not change earth’s morning 
For the dawns of Paradise.” 


Many of these poems are gems of thought 
and feeling, like this on 


FAITH. 
“Fain would I hold my lamp of life aloft, 
Like yonder tower built high above the reef; 
Steadfast, though tempests rave or winds blow 


soft, 
Clear, though the sky dissolve in tears of grief. 


“For darkness passes, storms shall not abide; 
A little patience and the fog is past; 
After the sorrow of the ebbing tide 
The singing flood returns in joy at last. 
“The night is long, and pain weighs heavily, 
’ But God will hold His world above despair ; 
Look to the East where up the lucid sky 
The morning climbs! The day shall yet be 
fair!” 


No one of our younger poets grows 
more dear and precious to Americ an hearts 
than Celia ‘Thaxter. H. B. B. 





Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
wited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“TIT was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.” 
H. T. BALcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

“IT had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.”” Lewis BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 


moud’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active meuicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusuai 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 


“Hood’s Sarsaparilia tones up my system, 
purifies my bi , sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P, 

gister of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


“*Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
{1s worth its weight in gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
fold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Maaa 
wily by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100° Doses One Dollar. 


Artists Materials 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


Of Every Description. 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, ART STUDIES, &c. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS, 
37 B, Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send fo Catalogue, and mention this paper, 


HOMPSON, 








SUMMER PREMIUMS. 

The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 


For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

SHort STupIES OF AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, by T. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE AIR, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 

For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHATSHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. “This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four Freer, Fins AND WINGs, by A. E. 
C. anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
scriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following : 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
Wire, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 


ewe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) will be sent post- 
paid for ten cents. Address WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


D. LOTHROP & CO,’S 


New Books on Timely Topics. 


HEAVEN'S GATE. A story of the Forest of 

Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN, $1.25. 

The beat selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter elements which are making trouble in the Queen’s 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences. 
The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master 
gives his life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa 
thos famous pages from ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy. $1.50. 

An important contribution to the psychological 
literature of the day. It is in the same line of argu- 
ment with Dr. J. M. Buckley’s paper on “Faith 
Cures,” in the June Century, dealing sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous 
array ; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 
history of a life that was really lived.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mrs. 

Saran K. Bouton. $1.00, 

The author, deeply interested In the impendirg 
changes in educational and labor conditions i1 
America, visited England expressly to study thea ms 
and experiments of English legislators, teache # aal 
reformers. This book is the result. Every gue 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the voluin. .s 
an encyclopedia of information not on record else 
where. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS By 

MARGARET Srpney. 75 cents. 

‘The moat practical, sensible and to-the-point ook 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the ‘Helen Harknesses” of our 

reat cities, and small towns as well. That this kind- 
y effort has already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
‘*wanted”’ columns of the Boston dailies. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF. 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By ANNIE 

H. Ryper. $1.00. 

A series of uncommon talks on common topics, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
and counsels, 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By CuristiIna Goopwin. 75 cents. 

One of the fruits of the Public Cooking-Schools has 
been the establishment of countless home cooking 
schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular friends into the dainty 
family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 
the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
bat in various other branches of home-making. This 
volume is the history of one of these delightful 
experiments. 

(TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 


WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Gro. MacDon- 

ALD. $1.50, 

Boys like to read stories of men. They are given 
to living in the future. Here isa stirring story of high 
motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals. 


oe saws TIMES. By E. 8. Brooks 
50. 


A story of the very earliest beginnings of American 
independence, in which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually occur- 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national history. 


(TWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 


IN NO MAN’S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 
By E. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.25. 
The adventures of little wide-awake American 

Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 

pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 

tableaux and astonishments. The wittiest child’s 
book ever published. 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT. Wonder Stories 
Vol. Il. By Mrs, Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. $1.25. 
Twelve page-drawings by Walter Satterlee. 
Records of the T'welve Magic Journeys and the 

Twelve Lives of pretty Flossy Tangleskein. Full of 

charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 

piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 




















THE BEST BOOKS. 


A Moonlight Boy. 


Howe’s new novel (with portrait of au- 
thor, $1.50) is a marvellous romance of West} 
ern character, preferred by many critics to the 
same author’s “The Story of a Country 
Town.” “Kich humor—very fascinating— 
rare charm.”—Christian Union. ‘There may 
be discerned a certain parallel between Howe 
and Tourguénieff—fascinating simplicity—a 
genuinely good novel.”—N. Y. Tribune. The 
realistic writer of America, the Zola without 
vulgarity.”—Church Union. 


A Romantic Young Lady 


Roxnert GRANt’s latest novel ($1.50) is*gener- 
ally said to suggest and surpass his “Confes- 
sions of a Frivolous Girl.” “Firm, strong, 
bright, amusing.”—N. ¥Y. Home Journal. “In 
his very best manner. ‘he best thing he has 
done.”—N. ¥Y. Com. Adv. “The best that he 
has written.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Genius in Sunshine and 
Shadow, 


($1.50), is an admirable book by Marurtn M. 
BALLOU, whose recent treasury of quotations, 
“Edge-Tools of Speech,” has met with such 
great success. The N. Y. Sun says, “It records 
the features of great men in a satisfactory 
manner.” The Albany Press calls it “an ex- 
tremely thoughtful and suggestive volume.” 
The Chicago Tribune reports it to be “a pleas- 
ant volume of bits of odds and ends of 
gossip and information about authors, mu- 
sicians and painters, such as we all delight in, 
for curiosity about the great ones of the earth 
is not to be denied.” 


The Peterkin Papers. 


Lucretia P. HAve’s inimitable and amusing 
stories of Agamemnon, Solomon John and the 
lady from Philadelphia have just been brought 
out in a handsome new quarto edition, on fine 
calendered paper, and crowded with quaint 
pictures. ($1.50). 


Christian Symbols and 
Stories of the Saints, 


By Ciara Erskine CLEMENT and KATHERINE 
E. Conway, is a a hy» richly illustrated 
hand-book which has been highly indorsed by 
eminent prelates in Europe and America. 
“Full of instruction and wisdom,” says a Bene- 
dictine abbot. “Not only attractive and inter- 
esting in itself, but containing particularly val- 
uable information,” says an Ursuline abbess. 
“A literary, biographical and chronological 
treasure,” says a nun of the Visitation. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
post free on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
KCEN ic For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 


as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS = "35 Conte a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COC stimulant, $1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford S8t., Boston. 


Eeqieracts 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 
All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
CURES such we slierpes, Shingles, 


: um, Blotches, ns, 
Roughness, i” Sallowness, Prick! L 
Ite ng Moth, F es, Tan, Sunburn, Bar 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 

CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neur 
_ Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 
CURES Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflamimations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS iicccesive growin, “™anees ® 


RESTORES Wisi oarinigonians oor" 
UNSURPASSED £3 Wiciccoe ne ae 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *..crP"ihat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth, 


THESE ARE FAGTS, frenion tne anc: 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston, 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 



























“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
Dressing for the Hair, is eminently delightfal and 
wholesome, and of especial benefit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This I say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 

Susan C. Voor, ( Woman’s Journal).” 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 





Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


THe WomAn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883, It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legisiation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman's Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE ALTRUIST 


Is a monthly paper, partly in Phonetic spelling, and 
devoted to common property, united labor, mutual 
assistance, and equal rights to all. 50 cents a year; 
specimen copy free. Address A. Lone.gy,Editor, 
2 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 16, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


ciation will hold its Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting in Topeka, Kansas, in the hall of 
the House of Representatives, October 26, 
27. and 28, beginning on Tuesday, Oct. 26, 
at 2.30 P. M., and holding eight consecu- 
tive sessions, at 10.30 A. M., and 2.30 and 
7.30 P. M. Each State and Territorial 
Auxiliary Society is entitled to send dele- 
gates equal in number to its congressional 
delegation. Credentials should be issued 
to delegates by State Auxiliary Societies, 
where such exist, otherwise by auxiliary lo- 
cal societies. When full delegations are not 
present, any member of the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Society from an auxiliary socie- 
ty may act as delegate. Fraternal delegates 
from societies not auxiliary will be cor- 
dially weleomed to the discussions. The 
special point on which the Association will 
seek to unite all suffragists will be full 
municipal and presidential suffrage for 
women by statute, as these can be se- 
cured by the action of any State Legisla- 
ture. This, therefore, is the first step for 
which to strive, though full suffrage is the 
final object, the attainment of which is 
never to be overlooked. 

Not the least interesting part of this An- 
nual Meeting will be the reports of work 
done by auxiliary and fraternal societies 
during the past year. ‘lhe steady persis- 
tency with which our cause is pushed is 
the guarantee of its final success. The 
report of the work always gives fresh 
courage and strength. The great West, 
Northwest, and Southwest should meet the 
East at this meeting, that we may take 
counsel together, and, midway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, join hands 
in the long, strong pull that shall bring 
political rights to women. 

Hon. William D. Foulke, of Indiana, 
president of the Association; Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, of Rhode Island; Lucy Stone 
and Henry B. Blackwell, of Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, of 
Iowa; Rev. Louis A. Banks, of Washing- 
ton Territory ; C.W. Dorsett,of Minnesota ; 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of Michigan; Mary 
E. Haggart and Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of 
Indiana; Mrs. Fanny H. Rastall, Mrs. 
Anna C. Wait, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Mrs. 
Bertha H. Ellsworth, Mrs. Lease.’ of 
Kansas; Rev. 8. 8. Hunting, of Lowa; 
Deborah G. King, of Nebraska, and 
others, will address the meeting. Ex- 
Governor Charles Robinson, Professor 
Carruth and Major Hudson, of Kansas; 
Major and Mrs. Pickles, of Dakota; Miss 
Bessie Isaacs, of Washington Territory ; 
Alura Collins, of Wiscousin; Dr. Martha 
G. Ripley, of Minnesota, and others, it is 
hoped, will participate in the meeting. 

An added pleasure and profit will be the 
music and singing by Professor James G. 
Clark, the poet and author, who is asso- 
ciate editor of the Minneapolis Spectator, 
and the composer of many beautiful pop- 
ular songs. Mr. Clark will attend and en- 
rich each session by his inspiring singing. 
Liberal entertainment will be extended to 
delegates in attendance,and perhaps others, 
by citizens of ‘Topeka. We hope to report 
reduced railroad and hotel fares hereafter. 
In behalf of the executive committee, 

Wo. D. FouLKk, President. 

Lucy STonkE, Chairman Ex. Com. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, Cor. Sec. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL, Rec. Sec. 
onesiiiiiiands 
UNION WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


A Middlesex, Suffolk, and Norfolk Coun- 
ty Convention will be held Saturday, Oct. 
30, at the First Universalist Church, La- 
fayette Square, Main Street, Cambridge- 
port. 

Clubs and Leagues of the above counties 
(total number of organizations eighteen) 
are invited to attend this very important 
convention with their 

BaskKeT LUNCHES. 

Coffee will be provided. 

There will be three sessions. 

10.30 A. M., Business session. Special 
county work for the Festival and Bazaar, 
and other important matters. 

12.30, Lunch and coffee. 

2.30 P. M., Organization of a Cambridge 
Woman Suffrage League. Reports from 
Leagues (five minutes), subject, ‘‘What 
Are We Doing for the Bazaar?” Addresses 
and short speeches by Mrs. Adelaide A. 
Ciaflin, Miss Cora Scott Pond, several 
ministers, and others. 











5 30 P. M., Lunch and coffee. 

7 30 P. M., Addresses by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rev. B. F. Bowles, Rev. Ada 
©. Bowles, and others. Col. ‘I’. W. Hig- 
ginson will preside. Excellent music 
will be provided. Further particulars in 
the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. We hope every 
member of these clubs will attend if pos- 
sible. Cora Scorr POND, 

State Organizer. 

5 Park St., Boston. 
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WOMEN VOTERS, ATTENTION! 





The local and central offices for the reg- 
istration of voters will be open till 10 P. M. 
every evening until October 19, after 
which date no registration can be made 
except by women who pay a tax upon 
property, after Nov. 3. 

Let every woman who has paid any tax 
within two years within this State apply 
at once to be registered. 

The registration offices are as follows: 


WARD REGISTRATION OFFICES. 
Ward 1—Chapman Schoolbouse, Eutaw Street. 
Ward 2—Court Room, Meridian Street. 
Wards 3 and 4—City Hall, City Square, 
Charlestown. 

Ward 5—Ward Room, Harvard Street. 

Ward 6—Ward Room, North Bennet Street. 

Ward 7—Ward Room, Hawkins Street. 

Ward 8—Wells Schoolhouse, Blossom Street. 

Ward 9—-Ward Room, Anderson Street. 

Wards 10 and 11—Central Office, 30 Pember- 
ton Square. 

Ward 12—Ward Room, Hudson Street. 

Ward 13—Ward Room, Broadway, corner of 
B Street. 

Ward 14—Police Station 12, Fourth Street. 

Ward 15—Ward Room, Dorchester Street. 

Ward 16— Ward Room, 1151 Washington 
Street. 

Wards 17 and 18—Ward Room (Ward 18) 
Concord Street. 

Ward 19—Ward Room, Cabot Street. 

Ward 20—Ward Room, corner Vine and Dud- 
ley Streets. 

Ward 21—Ward Room, Court House, Rox- 
bury Street. 

Ward 22—Ward Room, Smith Street. 

Ward 23--Curtis Hall, South Street. 

Ward 24—Court Room, Adams Street. 

Ward 25—Court Room, Washington Street. 


Poll taxes can be paid at the time and 
place of registration. 
—_-- oe ed 


I0WA ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Annual Meeting of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Ot- 
tumwa, Nov. 2 and 3. In addition to 
Iowa suffragists. Lucy Stone and Henry 
B. Blackwell will be present by invitation. 
siiiilialinmniieazam 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Annual Executive Session of the Il- 
linois Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Sandwich, November 3, 4, and 5, 
beginning at 2P.M. TLuey Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar will be among the 
speakers. It is expected to be the best 
convention the Association has ever held 


in Illinois. 
Mary E. HoLMEs, Pres. 


CLARA LYON PETERS, Sec. 
sain ‘adlibicetitiastomens 
INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suttrage Association will be held 
in Richmond, Nov. 9, 10, and 11. Hon. 
Wm. D. Foulke, Mrs. Mary F. Thomas, 
Mary E. Haggart, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, and others will address the 


meeting. 
ae 


POLITICAL HANDCUFFS. 


The last and the worst excuse which is 
now generally made by men for putting 
off the duty of securing the ballot to 
women, was made at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, the other day, by two distin- 
guished gentlemen, both suffragists. One 
of them has rendered invaluable service to 
the cause. As if men had no responsibil- 
ity in the case, they said, **Women will 
have suflrage when they want it,” instead 
of saying. ‘‘Men have imposed great injus- 
tice upon women, by denying them the 
ballot. Now let us arouse ourselves. 
Amend the laws. Strike out the word 
‘male,’ and so secure to women ‘the right 
preservative of all rights’—the right to 
vote.” 

Gentlemen who put this defence between 
themselves and their obligation to estab- 
lish justice should show how women can 
unmanacle themselves while they are 
handcuffed by the irons of political dis- 
franchisement, and men hold the key. 

Men admit the clear right of women to 
the ballot. They know the power and the 
obligation. What is their duty? 


———+- oo 
THE WORK IN KANSAS. 


Kansas is alive with suffrage work. 
Perhaps there is no State where there are 
more county and local societies in addition 
to a strong State Society. Newspaper 
columns devoted to the work are kept up. 
Meetings are regularly held. Petitions 
are circulated and presented, and vigorous 
pleas made before the legislative commit- 
tee in their behalf. The faithful suftra- 
gists in Kansas never cease their work. 
The time is opportune for the meeting of 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion at ‘Topeka. 





L. S. 








Mrs. Juliet N. Martin, of Pauline, began 
early to make local arrangements for the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and she has been well seconded by Mrs. 
Olive P. Bray and Mrs. Thurston, of Tope- 
ka. The ‘Topeka Capital. the Lincoln 
Beacon, and other papers are aiding. It 
will be a rare pleasure to meet such co- 
workers. L. 8. 
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BY THIS SIGN WE CONQUER. 





‘The woman suffrage cause has always 
had in its ranks women and men who could 
sacrifice for it. But the number of such in- 
creases. Here is a letter from one of those 
who hold the principle of equal rights 
above personal gain: 


Dear Friend—As 1 have just been pro- 
moted from third assistant, at $35 per 
month, to first assistant, at $45 per month, 
in our High School here, I feel as if I can 
afford to send you something to help along 
our good cause. Please put the enclosed 
V. into any gap where the ‘‘enemy” seems 
inclined to break through, and believe me, 

Yours most sincerely, G. T. C. 

Here is another: 

SAN JOSE, CAL., AUG. 25, 1886. 

Enclosed, you will find order for 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. My mother is seven- 
ty-eight years old, with her faculties al- 
most unimpaired, only just beginning to 
show signs of old age. She has perfect 
health, is never sick a day, and her greatest 
pleasure is when the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
comes. Nothing of its contents escapes her 
notice. Sheisa strong advocate of woman's 
equality, and gives away all her papers 
for others to read. I am so busy all the 
time in managing my three fruit farms 
that I dont have much time to work for 
the cause of woman excepting by exam- 
ple of what a woman can do, and a good 
word occasionally. I have one of the 
largest and most profitable old fruit-farms 
here. 

Wishing the cause success, I remain 
very truly, Mrs. S. ‘I’. INGALLS. 


Here is still another: 

BUFFALO, N. Y., OoT. 9, 1886. 

I value the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and 
would not like to be withoutit. I give the 
copies to others as soon as [ have read 
them. I send them to Colorado; I give 
them to church members who need to be 
convinced. I tried to vote last year, and 
shall keep on doing so. I amin my eighty- 
fourth year, but hope to live to see women 
free. KIRVA DILL. 

Similar letters frequently reach us. 
‘They show how the spirit of work and of 
sacrifice increases in all directions. 

It is touching to see women past eighty 
years eagerly hoping to live to receive the 
priceless boon of the ballot. ‘The man 
guilty of arson or burglary comes out of 
prison, and the ballot is not denied. It is 
offered tohim. But as to women, neither 
obedience to law, nor the highest intelli- 
gence, nor the earnest desire for suffrage, 
can secure it for them. All the same, 
men who have never a word to say against 
the ballot for male criminals continue to 
say, ‘‘Women will have suffrage when 
they want it.” L. 8. 
=O 
BAZAAR NOTES, 





The following is an extract from a pri- 
vate letter from Mrs. Livermore. I take 
the liberty of publishing it. 

Cora ScoTr Ponb. 


We held our Melrose Woman Suffrage 
League meeting last night. Fifty-one of 
our one hundred season tickets were sold 
on the spot to less than twenty-five people 
We may want more than one hundred. 
Consider one hundred sold. 

A dozen cans of fruit, exquisitely put 
up, were promised, also pears and grapes ; 
two dozen Christmas games; between 
three and four dozen books were donated 
by their authors, handsome fancy hand- 
kerchief-boxes, serviceable and_ pretty 
tidies, crocheted Germantown-wool capes, 
hand-painted china, and Christmas cards, 
aprons, slumber cushions, dolls, a toy 
baby-carriage, cake, chickens, a turkey, 
and delicious bread for the restaurant; 
and we have not begun to canvass yet. 

The Boston people should get donations 
of fancy ehairs, handsome lamps, bric a- 
brac, toy baby-wagons, (and then have 
dressed dolls put into these), carriage- 
robes, easels, etc., etc. 

Yours truly, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
Pres. Mass. Woman Suffrage Festival and 
Bazaar. 
NEW YORK COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE. 








The regular meeting of the New York 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz will be 
held at Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, 
on Saturday, the 23d of October, 1886, at 
2.30 P. M. 

Dr. E. M. Mosher will present a paper 
on ‘**The Maintenance of Health Among 
American Women; Dr. Mary 'T. Bissell 
will follow with a paper on ‘*The Aims of 
Physical Training, Past and Present.” 

The meeting will then be open for dis- 
cussion. J. G. FINE, Secretary. 

41 W. 36th Street, New York. 

SER °° alas 
DAKOTA W. C. T. U. 


The W. C. T. U. of Dakota is evidently 
wide-awake on the subject of woman suf- 
frage. Glancing over the report of its re- 
cent Annual Meeting at Aberdeen, we find 
that Professor Cornwall, of Ordway, in the 
course of an eloquent speech, ‘‘made some 
of the strongest points for equal suffrage 





to which it has been” the reporter's “pleas- 
ure to listen.” 

Of Mrs. Alice A. Pickler, Superintend- 
ent on franchise, the same authority says: 

**Mrs. Pickler has the elements of a true 
orator, and her very able report was deliv- 
ered in such an excellent manner that she 
fairly took the house by storm. At the 
close she informed the ladies that she now 
had the pleasure of introducing to them a 
real, live woman voter, and asked Mrs. 
Peel, recently of Wyoming, to step for- 
ward to the platform, where she was for- 
mally introduced to the audience. The 
Convention greeted her with the Chautau- 
qua salute, and sat down amid waving of 
handkerchiefs and great enthusiasm. Mrs. 
Peel, we are delighted to say, looks and 
acts just like any other pure, good, intelli- 
gent woman. She is in the thirties, was 
neatly and tastefully attired, and her voice 
was remarkably sweet. She talked to us 
about the workings of equal suffrage in 
Wyoming, and answered many questions in 
regard to it.” 

The Convention took strong ground in 
favor of woman suffrage, and declared that 
the present inadequate law for the protec- 
tion of young girls. which makes ten 
years the age of consent, is ‘a disgrace to 
our Territory and its civilization.” 


—— ooo a 
A WOMAN CUSTOMS-INSPECTOR. 


Mrs. Jennie H. Southworth took the 
oath of office at the Boston Custom House 
last Monday morning, and has entered 
upon her duties as inspector of customs, 
succeeding Mrs. Hannah Moore, resigned. 
The work so far has been only the examin- 
ation of the persons of suspected women 
travellers, but hereafter it is to include 
the examination of the baggage of women 
who may prefer having this done by a 
woman. ‘This will necessitate attendance 
upon the arrival of every passenger steam- 
er from foreign ports. 

te — 
SOUTH BOSTON CLUB. 

The South Boston Woman Suffrage Club 
held its first meeting of the season at the 
residence of Mrs. M. J. Herrick, No. 482 
Fourth Street, on Monday evening, Octo- 
ber 11. 

Resolutions were passed expressing sor- 
row at the death of Miss Lucretia Crocker, 
who has so faithfully served the public 
schools of Boston as supervisor, and who 
has labored so efticiently for the education 
and elevation of woman. 

Plans of work for the ensuing year were 
considered, and the several members pres- 
ent were solicited to contribute towards 
the success of the woman suffrage Bazaar, 
to be held at Music Hall, Boston, during 
the coming winter. 

Marky A. H. Curtis, Secretary. 
SUFFRAGE MEETING AT ALLSTON. 








The meeting of the Boston Woman Suf- 
frage League last week at Allston was 
a quiet one, but not lacking in interest. 
John L. Whitney, Esq., presided, and his 
opening remarks were full of suggestive 
hints as to the work needing to be done. 

After singing by the audience, Mrs. A. 
A. Claflin, of Quincy, gave a full, clear, 
and very instructive address on the duties 
of women on the school board. She al- 
luded to personal experiences, proving the 
need to mothers and children that a wom- 
an be there. 

Rev. L. A. Banks followed, and in his 
usual earnest and interesting manner, held 
every ear until the time to adjourn, all 
present regretting that neither steam-cars 
nor the dial can be coerced to wait, and 
give more time. L. A. H. 

ean 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TOLEDO, 


The Toledo Woman Suffrage Association 
held its October meeting at the room of the 
Association, No. 9 Fort Industry Block, 
the President, Mrs. Cravens, in the chair. 
In the absence of the secretary, Mrs. M. J. 
Barker was appointed secretary pro tem. 

An able and interesting report was read 
by Mrs. Segur, of the meeting September 
1, in Cleveland, of the executive commit- 
tee of the Ohio State Society, Mrs. Segur 
having attended as a delegate. 

The subject of petitioning the Legisla- 
ture came up, and the question arose 
whether it were more advisable to ask this 
winter for municipal and school suffrage 
or for full suffrage. A difference of opin- 
ion arising as to the power of the Legisla- 
ture, under the State Constitution, to con- 
fer suffrage, the matter was referred to the 

xecutive committee for further consider- 
ation. 

After considerable preliminary discus- 
sion, a motion was adopted to petition for 
a change of Section 6,816 of the Revised 
Statutes of Ohio, by striking out the word 
“ten” therein and substituting in its place 
fifteen. This matter refers to the protection 
of girl children, a vicious law at present ex- 
isting on our statute books, probably un- 
known to the great majority of persons, 
but nevertheless valid. concerning the so- 
called “tage of consent.” A committee was 
appointed to seek legal advice with regard 
to the best form of petition, and report at 
the next meeting. It was also decided 





that all organizations of women existing 
in the State should be immediately ap- 
pealed to for co-operation. 

Mrs. Bissell read from the Albany Law 
Journal extracts from the address of Wil. 
liam Allen Batter, of New York, Pres}. 
dent of the American Bar Association, be. 
fore their annual meeting, giving Certain 
amendments which had been enacted dur. 
ing the last year regarding the welfare of 
women and children, all of which indivateg 
progress. 

Mrs. Segur told how school Suffrage 
works in States where it has been adopted, 

Some business was then transacted, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


42> 
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NEW YORK CITY SUFFRAGE LEAGUE, 


New York, OCT. 9, 1886, 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
League was held Oct, 9, at the residence 
of Mrs. John W. Lovell, 4 Lexington Ave., 
New York, Mrs. L. D. Blake in the chair, 

After the usual report of the officers, 
letters were read,—one from Dr. Mary F, 
Thomas, of Richmond, Indiana; another 
from the Ladies’ Central Labor Association 
of New York and vicinity. ‘Then our 
President gave us an interesting and amus- 
ing account of her summer lecturing tour, 

Resolutions of sympathy were passed 
on the death of Mrs. Sarah H. Hallock, 
Another resolution was ordered sent to our 
former PresidentM. Dr. Lozier, presented 
by Miss Jennie McAdam; another asking 
the Mayor to appoint Harriet Putnam 
Nowell on the school board. Mrs. Goss 
tendered a vote of thanks to Mrs. Grannis 
for the use of her parlors. 

The last resolution presented endorsed 
the nomination of Henry George for May- 
or, which was discussed briefly by mem- 
bers of the League. 

EMILy L. WAKEMAN, Cor. Secr'y 
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MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS, 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 











September, 1886. 











John L. Whiting .......seeseeeeeeees 2100.00 
BOD> He Whe MEMoosccceccececorescess 3.00 
BIG, FW. J. CPOGOF. ccccccccccccccccese 2.00 
Mra. C. O, Hussey .cccccccccccccccces 5.00 
Mrs. Annie R. Brown .........see00 1.00 
BD Frbende ccc cccccccccscccccccccccces 1.00 
So. Hanson Woman Suffrage League. 2.00 
Rive. He. HE. ORGIER. cocccccccccccecee 5.00 
C. G, Wo0d ...--0000 1.00 
Mrs. E. P. 8. Moor. 1.00 
Miss Melora F. Pratt ee 1.00 
E. B. Baldwin........ ee 1.00 
Boo The BOB Wic cc cccccccvoccccecocccs 1.00 
$124.00 
Collections ......ceeeeecseeees eee 49.59 
Fatal. cccccccccccece Seccecccccecs 173.59 
Also, Received for the Festival and 
BABAR 600000: 000+ ccccccccccccccce 22.00 


Cora Scorr Ponp. 
Boston, Oct, 12, 1886. 
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CALIFORNIA W, C. T. U. FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


Los ANGELES, OcrT. 4, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The State W. C. 'T. U. Convention has 
just closed its session at Riverside. ‘There 
were present the usual number of earnest, 
wide-awake women. 

One of the delegates was Dr. Dorothea 
Athol Hall, a graduate of the Medical 
College in Cincinnati, O., and later of the 
one in Cleveland, the latter being a homceo- 
pathic college. It was my good fortune 
to be entertained at her house, where I 
had the pleasure of watching the raisin- 
pickers at work in her son’s vineyard. 
The pickers were nearly all Indians, som 
of whom had come in from the desert to 
find thisemployment. ‘They are the best 
pickers,” said the young man, ‘*much bet- 
ter than Chinese or white boys.” 

One of the women was an Apache, with 
a tattooed chin, who embroiders, as ‘Ra- 
mona” embroidered the altar-cloth. Her 
husband is one of the descendants of ‘‘Al- 
lessandro’s” tribe, and a trusty worker 
about the place a large part of each year. 

The Convention passed, among other 
resolutions, the following: 


“Believing that the right to the ballot should 
not depend on race, color, or sex, and that the 
best interests of our government demand a full 
representation from the home, we declare our- 
selves unqualifiedly in favor of the ballot for 
women.” 

It was passed without a dissenting voice 
or vote. EMMA HARRIMAN. 


ay 
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POLITICAL CLUB IN ROCHESTER. 


The Women’s Political Club of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., held its first regular meeting of 
the season Oct. 6, at the residence of Mrs. 
8. L. Willis, 93 Plymouth Avenue. 
Ellen S. Fray occupied the chair, and Mrs. 
L. C. Smith acted as secretary. Mrs. 
Helen Miller read a paper on the “Legal 
Guardianship of Children,” which elicit- 
ed considerable discussion. It was show? 
that the wife had but little power over 
her children as compared with the hus- 
band, and that the property of infants 
in law all reverted to the father, and in 
case the father was dead, was divided 
equally among the mother, brothers, and 
sisters. These laws showed on their face 
their injustice, and should be repealed. 

The recently published opinion of Hon. 
Anson 8S. Wood on the election laws of the 
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—— —_ 
State was read and commented on, most 
of those present coinciding with Mr. 
Wood's ideas, and thinking women entitled 
to full franchise. Extracts were also read 
from an opinion on this subject by Hon. 
Augustus A. Levey, of New York. 
————~oo—___ 
MASS MEETING IN NEW YORK. 


The friends of liberty are invited to as- 
semble in mass meeting, in Masonic ‘l'em- 
ple, New York, on Wednesday, October 
27th, at 2 P. M., to protest against the re- 
election of those members of Assembly 
who voted against the woman suffrage 
pill last winter. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
President N. Y. City League. 

CHARLOTTE F. DALEY, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 


—_ 
“UNDER GOD THE PEOPLE RULE.” 


The women of Hyde County, Dakota, 
have taken a new departure. At the last 
meeting of the W.C.'T. U. they decided to 
make arrangements to vote on next elec- 
tion day. Of course, being law-abiding 
citizens, they do not intend to try to cast 
their ballots in the same box that the male 
citizens do. But having so often seen that 
beautiful motto of our country, **Under 
God the People Rule,” they propose to see 
whether women are people, or merely in- 
fants as regarded by law. If they ean in- 
telligently and soberly cast their ballots, 
the supposition is that they are not infants, 
and nobody claims them to be convicts or 
Chinamen. 

These women, think they are as sober, 
moral, und intelligent as the men, and 
claim further that they are loyal citizens 
of the country, that they pay taxes, help 
keep in motion the machinery of govern- 
ment, are amenable to laws, and are as in 
terested in having good law and good 
officers as the men. ‘l'ney further claim 
that because they can not go to war, is no 
reason why they should not vote. If it is, 
then every man who is over forty-five 
years of age, every miuister, and every 
man who is blind, deaf, lame, has lost a 
finger, or whois otherwise disabled from 
going to war, would be disfranchised, and 
we must enfranchise a few million able- 
bodied women who wouldn't think the 
hardships of war anything compared with 
some they now endure. It is a poor rule 
that will not work both ways.’’°—Highmore 
(Dak.) Herald. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Members of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association who cannot attend the 
annual meeting at ‘l'‘opeka, should send 
to this office the annual fee of one dollar, 
to renew their membership for the coming 
year. ‘Those who have not yet joined, but 
who wish to become members, should do 
the same. ‘Tickets of membership will be 
sent in return, 

Friends of suffrage in Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington, Dakota, Arizona, Montana, and 
Idaho Territories are especially invited to 
attend the annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association in Topeka, 


Kansas. b.. &. 
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ONE WAY TO AID. 


Mrs. Emily Mosely, who is eighty-three 
years of age, in sending us three new sub- 
scribers for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, says: 

I distribute all my numbers one way or 
another, hoping some may be induced to 
subscribe for the paper. I cannot but be 
surprised that such sensible people as 
many are to whom I give it, do not become 
permanent subscribers, since they profess 
to be much pleased with the paper, and 
wurmly sanction its object. It is very dif- 
ficult to overcome prejudice. It will re- 
quire time, patience, and perseverance, 
but we may hope that it will yet be done. 
Desiring that it may be accomplished ere 
long, I am, as ever, yours, 

EMILY MOSELEY. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Oct. 13, 1886. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The first monthly meeting of the New 
York City Woman Suffrage League, last 
week, was a most enjoyable occasion. It 
was pleasant indeed to meet friends re- 
assembled from mountain and seaside 
ready for the winter campaign. ‘The beau- 
tiful parlors of Mrs. Lovell’s new home, 4 
Lexington Avenue, were very attractive, 
and the attendance was large, notwith- 
Standing that by an unfortunate accident 
the postal-card invitations for the meeting 
were delayed four days in the mail, so that 
they went out only one day before the 
meeting. The contributions toward the 
funds of the society were generous, and 
all promises well for an efficient campaign. 

On October 27 we propose to hold a mass 
meeting in Masonic Temple, to protest 
against the re-election of the niembers of 
Assembly from this city, who last year 
voted against the municipal suffrage bill. 

The next day, October 28, the Statue of 
Liberty is to be unveiled. Yes, the men 
of the nation, presidents, governors, and 





potentates, propose in solemn state to un- 
veil this Statue of Liberty. Liberty em- 
bodied as a woman, in a land where no 
woman has political liberty! What a mon- 
strous absurdity that men should unite to 
do honor to Liberty, represented by a 
woman, while refusing liberty to woman! 

We propose in some suitable way to em- 
phasize this oceasion. An efficient com- 
mittee has the matter in charge, and by 
next week our plans will probably be per- 
fected. Meantime, friends throughout the 
State, who intend to come to New York 
this fall, are urged to be here for the meet- 
ings of October 27 and the celebration of 
October 28. 

The letter of Hon. Anson 8S. Wood, giv- 
ing his interpretation of the Constitution, 
is attracting much attention, and aids very 
much in the agitation of the question. 
While, as Gen. Wood himself admits, his 
views are “against the opinion of the great 
majority of; the lawyers and writers of the 
State,” still they are valuable as inviting 
discussion of our claim, which must be re- 
spectful in tone when endorsed by one so 
highly respected. We do not oflicially 
urge women to try to vote because of this 
letter ; still, all such attempts are of value 
as ayitation, and we earnestly hope that 
some inspectors of election may be found 
who will take the views expressed by Gen. 
Wood. ‘ 

All such efforts, even if futile, indicate 
activity, and increase our strength. By 
the way, it is worthy of notice that this 
year no one has said that the woman suf- 
frage cause is dead. In previous years, 
during the heats of August, when even re- 
formers were mostly resting, some wise 
journal has been sure to remark sagely 
that the agitation had veased, and that the 
question was defunct. This year the ac- 
tivity has been so continuous that it has 
not been possible for even the most violent 
opponent to say this. 

The mid-month meeting will be held in 
the apartments of Mrs. Sprague, the Renn- 
selear, 1271 Broadway, ‘Thursday, Oct. 
21,at3 P.M. Mrs. H. M. Rathbone will 
be the speaker. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ROWLAND JOHNSON, who was an early 
friend of woman suffrage and an original 
abolitionist, died lately at his home in 
Orange, New Jersey, at seventy years of 
age. Mr. Johnson had always the cour- 
age of his opinions, and though often in 
advance of the time, he always command- 


ed the respect of all who knew him. 
L. 8. 


Miss JULIA M. BAXTER died on Tues- 
day, Oct. 12, aged sixty-four, at her resi- 
dence, 377 Broadway, South Boston. Miss 
Baxter had lived in the house where she 
died forty-two years. She was a woman of 
fine attainments, and taught in the public 
schools of Boston for a long period, be- 
ginning to teach when only sixteen years 
of age. She had pupils slmost as old as 
herself. and all over the country is remem- 
bered with affection by all who survive. 
She joined Theodore Parker’s Society as 
soon as he began to preach in Boston. She 
was an early abolitionist. For many years 
she has been active in the woman suffrage 
movement, and one of the vice-presidents 
of the South Boston Woman Suffrage (lub. 
Her last work was for the coming suffrage 
Bazaar and Festival, in which she took a 
deep interest. Modest and unassuming, 
active and executive, she did as much as 
anyone in the Society, notwithstanding her 
home duties. She leaves a brother and 
two sisters, all of whom lived with her. 
She left a large circle of friends devotedly 
attached to her by her singularly amiable 
and unobtrusive excellence. Her loss will 
be widely felt. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
he New York City Woman Suffrage 

League has declared for Henry George. 

The voluntary attendance at morning 
prayers brings a larger audience than 
usual of students at Harvard College. 

The Clara Barton Training School for 
Nurses, connected with the Temperance 
Hospital in Chicago, opened last week. 

The Organizer, the official organ of the 
W.C.'T. U. of Indiana, has been made a 
weekly. 

The edition of the November Century, 
containing the first chapters of the author- 
ized ‘‘Life of Lincoln,” will be a quarter 
of a million copies. 

The second number of the Woman's 
Standard has reached us. It is rich with 
good things. All Iowa should subscribe 
for it. 

The regular course of lectures of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
34 Essex Street, Boston, commenced on 
Wednesday, Oct. 13, 1886, at 2 P. M. 
There was an introductory address by 
Prof. Albert Nott, M. D., of West New- 
ton, Mass. 








The class of '90 in Princeton, Columbia, 
Cornell, and Smith is the largest in the 
history of these colleges. Cornell is co- 
educational, and Smith is for women only. 

The Boston Hera/d asks its many thous- 
and (women) readers the following ques- 
tion: ‘‘Have you registered? If not, you 
might as well be a wooden Injun.” 

The Century will soon publish two of 
Mr. George W. Cable's stories, “Grande 
Pointe” and **Carancro,” each of them to 
run through two numbers of the maga- 
zine. Mr. Kemble, the artist, has recently 
paid a visit to the Louisiana Arcadia, in 
order to illustrate these stories with “local 
color.” 


Very interesting reports have reached 
us of the first of a series of suffrage meet- 
ings now being held in Kansas by Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Colby, and Mrs. Saxon. 
The Congregational Church in Leaven- 
worth was crowded, and much applause 
given to the speakers. Meetings are to be 
held in the different congressional districts. 

At the inter-collegiate contest in oratory 
at Monmouth, Ill., John H. Findley, of 
Knox College, won. the first prize of $75, 
and H. M. Wilson, of [llinois College, the 
second. The teacher in elocution at Knox 
College is a woman, and that college has 
taken more prizes in oratory than any 
other. 


It is suggested that the old abolitionists 
who have not yet seén the statue of Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison on Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, as well as those who bave,should meet 
at that place on Thursday next, Oct. 20, 
about 3 PV. M., as it will be fifty-one years 
on that day since Mr. Garrison was mobbed 
in Washington Street and sent to the jail 
in this city for safety. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead’s lectures on ‘*The 
Pilgrim Fathers,” at Beston University, 
beginning Oct. 21, will cover these inter- 
esting topics: Oct. 21,**Puritanism ;” Oct. 
28, **New England in England;” Nov. 4, 
‘‘New England in Holland;” Nov. 11, 
‘Bradford's Journal;” Nov. 18, ‘*‘John 
tobinson 3” Nov. 23, Plymouth.” 

Hon. A. A. Ranney, a prominent friend 
of woman suffrage, has been nominated as 
the Republican candidate for the third 
congressional district. ‘The action of the 
convention wasunanimous, Mr. Ranney’s 
popularity is exceeded only by his ability. 
He is one of the ablest men that Massa- 
chusetts has sent to Congress for years. 
Gen. Hazard Stevens, also an earnest suf- 
fragist, has received the Democratic nomi- 
nation in the same district. 


Change that dispatch you sent to Ohio. 
Don’t tell them to quit themselves like 
men. See what the men did in the Soldiers’ 
Home! Were women ever known to start 
a saloon for the destruction of those they 
loved? We political men get things aw- 
fully mixed. I wonder the women don’t 
make more fun of us. ‘Tell those Ohio 
brethren to quit themselves like women !— 
Geo. W. Bain. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman's Christian ‘Temperance 
Union held at Lynn last week, Miss Eliza- 
beth 5. Tobey was elected president, Miss 
Elizabeth P. Gordon, corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Helen G. Rice, recording secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Amelia H. Wood, treasurer. 
‘The meeting was the largest and best yet 
held. ‘here were 272 delegates present, 
20 clergymen on the platform, and 23 
young women’s unions represented. 

We have received the first number of 
the Pine Knot, edited at Southern Pines, 
N. C., by B. A. Goodridge. It is bright, 
enterprising, and to the point. It will 
contain, besides local news and miscella- 
neous matter, special information for 
Northern readers who desire to learn about 
North Carolina; how to get there, where 
to locate, what to do and how to do it. 
The Pine Knot has peculiar facilities for 
furnishing information of real value in this 
line. Price one dollar a year. 


The Equal Suffrage Society of Indian- 
apolis urges upon its members, and others 
favoring the right of franchise for women, 
to inform themselves as to the opinions of 
candidates for the Legislature upon the 
woman suffrage question, and to use all 
proper means to insure the election of per- 
sons who will endeavor to secure for 
women municipal and school suffrage. 
President, May Wright Sewall; secretary, 
Marie Haslep; chairman executive com- 
mittee, Paulina T. Merrill. 

The refusal of Minister Phelps to present 
Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice at the Court of 
St. James, on the ground that the North 
American Review, of which Mr. Rice is ed- 
itor, “shad published Arthur Richmond’s 
attack on Secretary Bayard,” is justly con- 
demned as an unauthorized and imperti- 
nent infringement upon the freedom of the 
press. After Mr. Phelps’s action became 
known in London. Mr. Rice received two 
invitations from the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to attend an evening and a gar- 
den reception, the last invitation being to 
meet the queen. He was not able to ac- 
cept either, but the invitations were a quiet 
rebuke of an act of snobbery. 
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Children’s and Infants’ 
Address the Manufacturers. 


October 17 will be observed as *“Temper- 
ance Sabbath” throughout the world. 
Miss Frances E. Willard has suggested 


on that day. 


The Lowell Times says that the factory- 
girls from the mills contributed over 
8800 to the Charleston Fund, nearly the 
whole of which was given in quarters and 
half-dollars. As other corporations are to 
raise money, the subscriptions of the fac- 
tory girls of Lowell will probably realize 
a total of $1,500. The Times adds: 

“That women earning small wages by 
hard work should be able to spare a por- 
tion of their income for those in want isa 
confirmation of the well-known fact that 
the truest benefactors are those who have 
themselves experienced the pressure of 
hard times.” 

Mrs. Margaret Anderson Watts, of 
Louisville, Ky., invites the ladies of that 
city to join a “symposium” to consider 
six lectures, carefully prepared, about 
‘**Woman and her Possessions.” The sub- 
ject is treated from the points of culture, 
affection, industry, and philanthropy; 
physically, intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually. Women of all ages, from 
threescore years and ten to young ladies, 
will find in these lectures new avenues of 
thought and usefulness, as the object is to 
give a broader outlook for ‘*Woman’s 
Sphere.” The place of meeting will be 
the chapel of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, corner Second and Broadway. 
There will be two lectures given in No- 
vember, two in December, and two in Jan- 
uary. 

We have received a copy of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Journal, and find that the ladies 
are quietly pegging away to secure the 
franchise to their sex. In the meantime 
they may be congratulated upon the pass- 
ing of the Married Woman's Desertion 
Bill, which removes the stigma from those 
who are compelled to sue their husbands 
for maintenance. Would it not be a wise 
atep to enlarge their platform and take the 
‘Homestead Law” under their charge? 
This is strictly a woman’s question. It 
seeks to secure a home for the wife and 
children, and Miss Lydia Becker might in- 
troduce it to her friends during the elec- 
tion struggles which take place next 
week, and after Christmas, when either 
the lords will throw out Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish Bill, or else Mr. Gladstone and his 
Irish friends will upset Lord Hartington’s 
Ministry.—English Opinion. 


At the Episcopal Triennial, Oct. 6 and 
7, the meeting of the Woman's Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions was only second 
in importance to that of the main society. 
The auxiliary has its headquarters in New 
York, where are located its officers, Mrs. 
Twing, Miss Emery, and Miss Tomes. It 
works in connection with the Board of 
Missions in the raising of funds and send- 
ing of supplies. During the past year 
$230,000 in money and boxes has been sent 
to the field. In the fall, letters are sent to 
the missionaries asking their needs. When 
answers are received they are sent to the 
various branches, the strong branches re- 
ceiving the larger requisitions. Episcopal 
missionaries all over the country are sup- 
plied in this way, and quite frequently 
gifts of money are sent to assist in the 
erection of mission churches and other 
evangelistic work. At the triennial meet- 
ings the presidents of the local branches 
preside. In accordance with this custom, 
Mrs. Vibbert, wife of the rector of St. 
James, presided at this meeting. 





For WasHINnG CLOTHING, and all laundry and 
cleansing purposes, James Pyle’s Pearline is a 
favorite compound. Does not injure the fabrics, 
and saves a great deal of labor. Sold by grocers. 





Purtry your blood, tone up the system, and 
regulate the digestive organs by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. ld by all druggists. 





Miss M. F. Fisx is constantly receiving hand- 
some importations of gloves. 





The Swiss Cleansing Pro 

GC OWISS UiEdNSIN FTOcess, 
For cleansing Carpets, on or off the floor; Carpets 
Steam Beaten, Furniture Renovated and Restored to 
its original color; Feather Beds and Mattersses made 
over and disinfected; moths and moth germs de. 
stroyed; ladies’ and gents’ garments, kid gloves, 








blankets and rugs cleansed as good as new. 
F. 8. BROWN & CO., 5% Park St. 





that a collection for local work be taken 


Daphestan Rugs 








EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN] AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir - 
ed is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, an 
faction they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waistas made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the gruw- 
ing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


the 


Directions for Measuring. 


For Ladies and Misees, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure alac, 
and state age of child. 

Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OCO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


960 


—AT— 


$10 EAGH. 


3000 
ENCLISH 


Woodstock Carpets 


$12 and Upwards. 


OURZIMPORTATIONS OF 


English Brussels 


Are now all_in stock, and are offered at 


VERY LOW PRICES 


We are also offering a large line of 


MARKED-DOWN 


Standard Brussels. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


558 & 560 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 





THE KILGOM ABDOMINAL SUPPORT. 


For Weakness, rup- 
ture, strains or cor- 
pulency, this support 
stands without a rival, 
as a strong, adjustable 
and effective support; 
endorsed by thousands. 

e also introduce 
eight different styles 
of corsets, all of our 
own invention. We 
H keep an assoriment of 
sizes, half-made, ready 
to try on, thus guetins ladies to be fitted at short 
notice with our thoroughly made, easy fitting custom 
Corsets. This plan is very ae and an out- ° 
growth of our latest improvement. For particulars 
call on or address Mrs. M. A. KILGOM, 32 Music Hall 
Building, off Winter Street, Boston (formerly 25 Win- 
ter Street), Manager Novelty Corset Company, 


The Best Cheapest. 
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Are you inteuding to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your 
geo to examine the new Magee goods in this 

e 


line. 

MAGEE STOVES, RANGES AND FURNACES 
have enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, 
due to scientific construction, and the use of only the 
best materials and workmanship in their manufac- 
ture. Our new goods are 
Marvels of Beauty and Convenience 


For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO., 


32, 34, 36 & 38 UNION STREET, 
19, 21, 23, 25 and 27]/FRIEND'STREET, 


BOSTON.. 


Artists’ Materials 


— AND— 


ART NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 


82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., Boston. 
1190, 191, 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
HOMELESS. 


BY L. F. 8. B. 
Ye who have homes to shelter you to-night, 
Pity the homeless ones who this thing lack ; 
They turn from present need, and, looking back, 
Again they see a hearthetone warm and bright, 
And hearts brimful of tenderness and light, 
Foreseeing not a future scene of wrack, 
The fires extinguished, and the hearth turned black, 
A home whence all things good have taken flight. 
You, warmly sheltered now, give them no heed ; 
Surely beneath your roof there is no place 
For them; their hearts may longtime silent bleed, 
While you are hidden in your home’s embrace. 
But all may change,—think what would be your need 
If homeless, helpless, you the world should face! 


e+ . 
AT EVENING. 


BERRY BENSEL. 
Upon the hills the sunset glories lie, 

The amaranth, the crimson, and the gold. 
Beside the sinuous brook that ripples by, 

The dark, damp ferns their feathery grace unfold. 


BY JAMES 


The little yellow blossom of the field, 
That shone a jewel in the splendid day, 
Holds one small dewdrop in its bosom sealed, 
And by to-morrow will have passed away. 


The village windows gleam with gorgeous light, 
And in the east a purple cloud hangs low, 
A few brown birds sing out their hymn to night 
In shadowy boughs—then spread their wings and go. 


Along the road the men that sow and reap 
With heavy footsteps stir the whitened dust, 
And up the sky—illimitably steep— 
‘The moon climbs slowly to her sacred trust. 


Oh, grand, strange trust! to be a light to those 
Who lie all night impatient for the morn, 

When the fresh fragrance rises from the rose, 
And the sweet dew begems the sharpest thorn. 


The stars, those sleepless eyes, peer through the 
chinks 
That pierce the shrouding darkness of night’s walls. 
Each thirsty flower its draught of dampness drinks, 
And here and there a perfumed petal falls, 


Then from the east a salty breeze comes up 
‘To cool the heated bosom of the world; 
It lays its lip upon the lily’s cup, 
Whose white, soft edge ita kiss leaves all empearled. 


And upward to the splendor of the stars 
The fragrant moisture rises like a veil; 
Night shuts its gate and drops the heavy bars, 
And somewhere morning waits, supreme and pale, 
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THE GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 





BY HANS GOEBEL. 





She’s very much misunderstood 
And very much maligned; 

She leaves the good “old-fashioned girl’ 
A long, long way behind. 


True, she may work, and also paint 
Kensington patterns queer, 

But a more useful girl ne’er lived 
In any former year. 


Perhaps she owns a dandy pug,— 
But, then, why shouldn’t she? 

There’s nothing wrong at all in that, 
So far as I can see, 


She’s cultured, but she’s practical,— 
Can sing, or play, or cook, 

Or cleverly converse with you 
About the latest book. 


She rises with the early bird, 
Dresses herself with care, 

And of accustomed household work 
She more than takes ber share. 


Makes jellies, puddings, bread or cake, 
French dishes, not a few,— 

In short, there’s hardly anything 
This blessed girl can’t do. 


She plans the tired seamstress’ work, 
And makes the children’s frocks; 
And, though she doesn’t like the job, 

She darns her father’s socks. 


The little ones all turn to her 
In any childish strait; 

On her the mother also leans 
In trials small and great. 


She’s just the girl for men to woo,— 
May you and I, sir, win; 

But we must keep our record clean,— 
She'll never wink at sin. 


She is earnest and she’s merry, 
Brilliant, but good and true; 

The most loving, brave and helpful 
Girl that you ever knew. 


Truly she is misunderstood 
And very much maligned ; 
She leaves the good ‘old-fashioned girl” 
f A long, long way bebind. 
—Good Housekeeping. 





WELCOME. 


Ours was a small, rural parish. The 
laity, with the exception of the village 
aristocrats, were scattered over a dozen or 
more miles of hill and dale, divided into 
farms, varying in size from six acres to 
five hundred. We had the inevitable main 
street, with its two rows of houses, of New 
England style, prim and white, fortunate- 
ly relieved by a goodly number of elms 
and horse-chestnuts. ‘The church and rec- 
tory were of stone, refreshing to the eye 
at noonday. On the rising ground, oppo- 
site, was a pile of French gray, built into 
a profusion of nooks and gables, bay-win- 
dows and piazzas. This was considered 
by Mr. Montrose, its owner, as the perfec- 
tion of all that could be desired in a resi- 
dence. A student of Ruskin had once 
boldly ventured to inquire whether the 
architecture were Corinthian, and the pro- 
prietor had truthfully replied that it was 
American. 

The minister and his wife led the van of 
all that could be called society. Marvel- 
fous to relate, they had no children. A 
regular, although small, income prevented 
all undue anxiety. The duties of the pro- 





fession and of the household exercised 
the varied powers of the twain; while suf- 
ficient leisure was allowed for the claims 
of friendship and the charms of literature. 
Nothing prevented them from dwelling in 
the happy valley of love, and joy, and 
peace, as they listened to appeals of all 
kinds, administering advice, reproof, or 
encouragement. In the country, a good 
pastor is the father of a large family, as 
well as its spiritual guide. 

Mrs. Foster had been married long 
enough to understand something of the 
minor trials as well as the joys of her posi- 
tion; but, although an excellent house- 
keeper, she was by no means prepared for 
a series of comic adventures that befell her 
one fine autumn day. 

One other member of the household 
was Nancy Aldrich, a good-natured girl 
of eighteen, whose province was the work 
that the lady of the establishment did not 
choose to do herself. ‘The maiden enjoyed 
her toil and her place, considering herself 
higher in the social scale than Jane Mil- 
ler, who lived at the squire’s. 

No Hibernians had yet invaded our 
town, so that whatever aid in domestic 
labor might be required by any presumpt- 
uous family, was rendered by American 
girls, to whose unsophisticated minds it 
never occurred that they were degrading 
themselves by doing in the homes of their 
neighbors the work to which they had 
been accustomed in their own. 

All this proves that our villagers were 
yet in rather a primitive condition, that 
hotels were unknown, that the habits of 
the people were somewhat in accordance 
with apostolic usage,—without, however, 
the simple tastes of the early Christians,— 
and that a minister’s house was regarded 
as the home of all his brethren, or a cer- 
tain disastrous dinner would not have oc- 
curred. 

The day was bright and beautiful. Mrs. 
Foster and Naney were very busy, for 
company was expected,—ministers indeed, 
dear friends of the family, the Rev. Dr. 
Bliss and the Rev. Mr. Johnson. As these 
were invited guests, they had an undoubt- 
ed right to a cordial welcome. 

The prettiest little dinner had been ar- 
ranged—a pair of plump chickens for a 
roast; a tureen of mashed potatoes, 
browned at the top, so that the vegetable 
would not be recognized by the uninitia- 
ted; and a glass dish of cranberry jelly, 
moulded so as to resemble a mammoth 
ruby. The dessert consisted of angels’ 
food—not manna, but a concoction of egg, 
sugar, and gelatine, almost tempting 
enough for the pure beings above—also a 
basket of Jargonelle pears and Diana 


grapes. 
The guests had arrived. They were in 


the parlor. Mrs. Foster and Nancy proud- 
ly glanced from the dining-table where 
the first course had been placed, to the 
sideboard, upon which tenderly reposed 
the simple but elegant dessert. Mr. Fos- 
ter, good man,—people said that he appre- 
ciated housekeeping without the slightest 
comprehension of its details,—gave an ad- 
miring nod, as he exclaimed,— 

“I do not believe Dr. Bliss would have 
anything better in his own Boston home.” 

“Of course not, James,” bridled his 
wife. ‘I can get up as good a dinner as 
Helen Bliss any day, although [ have not 
her cook,” and she gave a pleasant smile to 
Nancy, who was standing arrayed in her 
white bib apron, ready to serve the three 
parsons and their hostess, and wishing Jane 
Miller would happen in, before the im- 
pending work of destruction. 

Mr. Foster’s face beamed with satisfac- 
tion, as he ushered into the pretty din- 
ing-room his very dear friends, the titled 
and the untitled functionary. Both the 
city guests, as they furtively glanced at 
the table, revealed upon their benignant 
faces such an expression of peace and 
good will to all the world, that Mrs. Fos- 
ter, looking at them in turn, assured her- 
self for the thousandth time that she al- 
ways did like ministers. 

Dr. Bliss, in silvery, St. John tones, 
gratefully acknowledged the blessings of 
Providence, and all then began a meal of 
pure enjoyment. 

The dinner was perfect in its way, not, 
of course, aldermanic, but everything was 
good of its kind, and well cooked. With 
the chickens came a discussion of dear 
friends and family affairs ; with the angels’ 
food, the enervating effects of Ritualism ; 
with the luscious pears and grapes, our re- 
lations with foreign powers; and, on ris- 
ing from the table, the approaching tran- 
sit of Venus was announced as a topic of 
surpassing interest. Mrs. Foster was as 
fascinating as usual. Being the only lady 
at table, she was treated with great defer- 
ence. Her opinions, which were as firm 
as if she had been through a whole Course 
of Divinity, received a courteous assent. 
As for Nancy, who revolved around the 
table, attending to the wants of the accom- 
plished disputants, she thought that she 
had never heard such improving conversa- 
tion, and felt as if she had just had a 
quarter at the celebrated Academy in the 
adjoining town. 





The little feast, both of sense and of 
reason, drew to a close very near the hour 
of two. Mrs. Foster descended from her 
heights long enough for a swift calcula- 
tion in mental arithmetic, ending in the re- 
sult that if her avcommodating Nancy 
would be content to dine upon a drum- 
stick, eked out by an abundance of acces- 
sories, the choice bits of meat which re- 
mained would, afford a relish for the next 
morning’s breakfast, when she was roused 
from her speculation in domestic economy. 

Behold, other two clergymen, the first 
having alighted, and the second upon the 
point of doing so, from a rusty chaise rock- 
ing by the roadside! Looks of consterna- 
tion were exchanged between husband and 
wife, as they glanced alternately at the 
table, with its wreck of a very fine dinner, 
and at the front door, through which the 
newcomers were to enter. A moment 
later, and Mr. Foster had assumed an ex- 
pression of mingled appeal and confidence, 
to which his helpmeet responded with one 
of invincible heroism, while the valiant 
Nancy resumed her undaunted air, al- 
though querying within herself whether it 
were so very desirable, after all, to wait 
and tend at the minister’s. 

Dr. Bliss and Mr. Johnson p:udently 
withdrew to the library. They had but 
an hour to remain, and they started for 
their respective homes sooner than they 
had intended. 

Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Ormsby were not 
long in presenting themselves. 

“Glad to see you, Brother Foster,” ex- 
claimed the former, affectionately. ‘*We 
were on our way to Mr. Smith's funeral, 
and knowing that it was about your din- 
ner-hour, we decided to avail ourselves of 
your hospitality.” 

Yes,” chimed in Mr. Ormsby; ‘like the 
primitive Christians, we ministers have all 
things in common.” 

Mr. Foster had once preached a sermon 
upon this topic, and he now longed to give 
an abstract of the same. The heads were, 
that the primitive Christians, who had all 
things in common, were residents of the 
same city ; that the climate and the house- 
keeping were wholly unlike our own; that 
the apportionment of worldly goods was 
doubtless made with some system; and 
that even this was soon abandoned as in- 
compatible with the distribution instituted 
by the Creator Himself. 

But he reserved his abstract as out of 
place, and merely remarked, with an effort 
at a bright smile,— 

‘If you had come an hour earlier, you 
would have had a good dinner. It is now 
almost demolished, but we will do our 
best.” 

“No doubt of it; no doubt of it,” re- 
turned Mr. Ormsby, who evidently affected 
the jocular. ‘*We all know that Mrs. Fos- 
ter graduated with the highest honors, 
F. R. H., First Rate Housekeeper, and that 
she is fully equal to all emergencies.” 

The lady thus complimented was at this 
moment conferring with Nancy, who mag- 
nanimously said,— 

“Never mind me, ma’am, give them 
drumstick and all. I shall do very well 
with bread and butter, and the coffee that 
was left this morning.” 

*“Not so; I insist upon your having a 
part of the dinner that you cooked so nice- 
ly. Now, help me with the table.” 

Taking a full third of the meat for her 
faithful coadjutor, Mrs. Foster smiled 
mirthfully as she put upon the table the 
dainty little dish that held the remainder, 
for the two stray ministers. She then 
paused a moment. What American house- 
keeper is ever without pies in her larder! 

“Nancy, bring a mince-pie—that ranks 
next to meat.” 

The ministers did look a little askance 
as they took their places, but they recol- 
lected that the real dinner was over, and 
only wished that Mr. Smith’s funeral had 
been appointed an hour earlier, that they 
might have had a share of those chickens 
when they were brought in smoking hot, 
with all the accompaniments. 

But the grace said over the relics of the 
poultry was as heartfelt as the one an hour 
previous over the whole birds, basted and 
browned, for people may be very thankful 
for a much poorer repast. Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster sat through the whole. They would 
not, indeed, be expected to partake, as 
they had just dined, but they tried their 
best to entertain the couple so soon to 
leave for a melancholy duty. 

These ministers were not stars of the 
first magnitude, and Nancy did not think 
that she learned much from sundry feeble 
disquisitions upon mean parishes where 
people did not half pay their pew-taxes, 
and still meaner ones under the voluntary 
system, where nobody contributed more 
than adime; and she thought of the Indian 
dropping one cent into the box, as he com- 
mented, ‘‘Poor preach, poor pay.” 

The wayfarers were soon warmed and 
refreshed. They tarried a short time for 
compliments, and then went on their way 
to the residence of the Smith family. 

Every vestige of the chickens had disap- 
peared; also the whole of the pie, with the 
exception of a small triangle. The milk- 





pitcher was drained, and the loaf of bread 
demolished. Mrs. Foster and Nancy 
had with some gayety made these obser- 
vations, when the former, despite the self- 
control resulting from her good education, 
gave a slight scream. Mr. Foster, who 
was on the point of entering his study, 
turned quickly, with the exclamation: 

“What is the matter, my love?’’ 

Mrs. Foster was standing erect, with no 
symptoms of illness; but her eyes had a 
defiant rather than a serene and joyous 
expression. Her appearance was not at 
all suggestive of faith, hope, and charity. 

Still remaining near the table, as if di- 
recting her handmaiden, she looked from 
the western windows. ‘lhe shadows were 
beginning to add their beauty to the 
scene; the hills in the distance quivered 

with the haze of purple and gold; the sun 
gleamed brightly amid the foliage of the 
forest; the brook murmured a happy song 
as it ran toward the river; the roses and 
geraniums, in blissful ignorance of mortal 
care and perplexity, were enjoying the 
glory of the day. 

Mr. Foster followed the flash of his 
wife’s eyes. These rested not upon nat- 
ure’s fair adorning, and he was in a mood 
to re-echo her ejaculations when he plain- 
ly saw coming along a by-road in the di- 
rection of his own house two other horses, 
each bearing a minister. They soon drew 
near, and secured their steeds by the gate, 
where they could lunch upon the lawn, 
with its grass just three inches high. 
This done, the third reverend couple 
bounded up the path with light steps and 
greeted their host and hostess, who re- 
ceived them with great good humor, hay- 
ing now made up their minds to look upon 
the grotesque side of things. ‘The twain 
proved to be father and son. ‘The sire, 
with a gushing air, exclaimed: 

‘*‘Where do you think we are going, 
Brother Foster?” 

The wearied man thus addressed longed 
to answer, ‘“Ilo Nova Zembla or New 
Zealand,” but he had the grace to respond 
pleasantly : 

‘That you must tell me. 
manage a conundrum.” 

“To my cousin’s golden wedding this 
evening; and not a shadow of an inn nor 
a restaurant have we seen on our way. It 
is rather late. Of course you have dined; 
but would you give us a cup of tea anda 
bit of cold meat, or whatever you had left 
at noon?” 

“Tea and welcome; but the two fat 
chickens cooked this morning have already 
dined Mrs. Foster, her maid, and five min- 
isters. There is not enough remaining to 
satisfy a kitten. But come in; you shall 
not famish.” 

Nancy’s face had begun to elongate, 
but the vivacity of her master and mis- 
tress was soon reflected from her blithe- 
some aspect. When the lady again ap- 
peared in her domain she gave utterance 
to the cheering remark: 

‘“‘T can try out arasher of pork to per- 
fection, ma’am, and there are seven fresh 
eggs.” 

‘-Naney, you are atreasure. Let us be- 
gin. Is there another mince-pie?”’ 

‘*Not one, ma’am, but we have a fine 
large apple plump.” 

‘“That must be the second course. Bring 
the eggs and the rasher. I will make the 
tea and lay the cloth.” 

A neat, frugal repast, was all the com- 
pliment that any one could have conscien- 
tiously given to the meal set before the 
third reverend couple. No eggs could 
have been more daintily cooked, but were 
they not reminders of Lenten days? A 
fine prelude, however, to the coming feast 
‘at my cousin’s golden wedding.” ‘The 
rashers were unexceptionably crisp and 
brown. No tea could have been better 
than the infusion served by Mrs. Foster. 
The apple-pie would have satisfied even 
the author of ‘Elia.”” Many of us may 
have had a meal quite as simple, but the 
programme, most assuredly, was not 
drawn up for the clergy. 

The Messrs. Wilbur dined and chatted 
with the glee that characterizes the pro- 
fession in the charmed hour of leisure. 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster, who had now made 
up their minds to a reception of all the 
ministers within fifty leagues, were equal- 
ly radiant, ‘The simple viands were de- 
spatched with evident appetite and thank- 
fulness. If any luxurious cravings were 
felt, they were doubtless soon appeased 
by a vision of the anticipated banquet. 
So much was said of weddings, and so 
many piquant anecdotes were suggested 
by the inspiring theme. that Nancy began 
to query whether or not she should return 
the glances of the squire’s man across the 


way. 
No invitation for a longer stay would 


have been accepted, and the guests were 
soon on the traces of their predecessors. 
This time Mr. Foster did not turn towards 
his study door. He could not have writ- 
ten a single paragraph. He stood a mo- 
ment in a pensive attitude, then turning to 
his wife, who was looking down the path 
lately trodden by the three couples, ner- 
vously asked : 


I never could 





a 

‘**Do you see any one, my dear?” 

‘Not yet,” replied the lady, archly, «7 
am looking, however, for two more min- 
isters. But would you not like to rest 
your brain by going to mother's for tea» 

“Rest my braid! Ido not wish to see 
another human being to-day. Have we 
anything left in the house for supper and 
breakfast?” 

**Fourteen pounds of hard crackers and 
a bushel of potatoes; but who comes hith. 
er? and you not wishing to see a human 
being.” 

[t was now nearly dark, and Mrs, Fos. 
ter did not at first perceive clearly her 
neighbor, nor the man that followed, nor 

what they had brought, nor her neighbor's 
wife, who was holding something very 
carefully, and telling the others to keep 
out of the way, if they did not want to be 
scalded. 

The minister had sunk into an easy- 
chair. His helpmeet, whose energy was 
unbounded, was superintending the moye- 
ments of their invaluable maid-of-all-work, 
who, as she took charge of the third set of 
dishes, pleasantly remarked that she had 
not yet finished washing the first. 

Mrs. Montrose crept softly into the 
room, exclaiming : 

**You dear people, we have had the 
drollest time. We are not in the habit of 
watching our neighbors, but when they 
hold receptions of course it is allowable.” 

“Ah?” said Mr. Foster, with a heavy 
monotoue, and with a faint smile, as if he 
were a resigned martyr, too far gone on 
the rack to utter a word; and manlike, 
hardly willing to admit that Mrs. Foster 
and Nancy had borne the burden and heat 
of the day. 

The squire continued with irrepressible 
mirth ; 

“This infirm parish could never have 
engaged to board seven ministers; but if 
the duty has been thrust upon it, then up 
to the mark! You must be almost eaten 
out of house and home; and as it happens, 
my sister, who was coming with five chil- 
dren to spend a week, has written, saying 
that little Harry has had a fali and broken 
his arm in two places, so that they will 
have to stay at home; and as the caravan 
has disappointed us, we shall be greatly 
obliged if you will accept some of the ra- 
tions cooked for that host. Light up, 
Nancy.” 

Nancy obeyed with alacrity, and there 
appeared to view a mammoth turkey, just 
roasted, a chicken-pie, and a bushel bas- 
ket well filled with bread, cake, and pas- 
try. 

During the squire’s long speech, uttered 
without much regard to pronouns and 
punctuation, and connected rather by ands 
than by commas, his wife had put upon 
the kitchen stove three pints of smoking 
chocolate, remarking, in a soothing tone: 

‘*When you have rested a little, you will 
want a good supper; and nothing is so 
composing as chocolate, except paregoric.” 

“Thanks, thanks!” murmured the weary 
clergyman; and Mrs. Foster, who had a 
well-developed taste for comedy, observed, 
as she glanced alternately at the edibles 
and the rapidly darkening road: 

“We are now all ready for three more 
couples.” 

‘*Nancy,” enjoined Mrs. Montrose, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘let not another person into this 
house to-night.” 

‘“*At neither door, ma’am?”’ demurely 
asked the girl. 

‘Better not, unless this house is a cas- 
tle.” 

“That is its name,” said Mr. Foster, re- 
viving. ‘Every parsonage is a clerical 
castle; ministers are knights, always to 
be received and entertained.” 

‘*But,” remonstrated Mrs. Montrose, 
“the knights of history and romance had 
retainers in profusion, and the castles were 
well stocked with provisions.” 

“I do like company,” rejoined Mrs. Fos- 
ter, who had a righteous fear of the sin of 
inhospitality, ‘‘but it would certainly be 
more convenient to know when the pleas- 
ure is to be enjoyed.” 

Mr. Montrose now discoursed, as he 
took up the line of march: 

“The next speculation of this good 
town must be a neat hotel, that ministers, 
as well as other people, travelling not for 
friendship, but for convenience, may be 
politely directed where they can find 
marketable entertainment for man and 
beast.” —Golden Rule. 

LE SEIN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Dr. Zakrzewska says: ‘There is very 
little active interest in the suffrage ques- 
tion in California.” Granting this to be 
true, there are several reasons for it. 

One is that many invalids come here. 
Their chief object in life is to get and pre- 
serve health. ‘Their thoughts and labors 
are directed to this end, and every other 
consideration is of little importance. They 
may have heretofore been active in works 
of charity and reform, but having expend- 
ed their strength in these directions, they 
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ong for rest and recuperation. They say: 
wsguffrage for women will come, but we 
pave done our part in the work of the 
world. Now we will look on and see 
younger and stronger ones continue it.” 
” Others come here for a few months, or 
perhaps for a year or two, They may be 
earnest suffragists, but they do not feel at 
home, and, being comparative strangers, 
cannot effect much for the cause. This is, 
in a great degree, a floating population. 
Though our Suffrage Club in this city is 
jarger than when first organized, in 1884, 
yet there are now only two members who 
joined then, the others having left the town 
or the State. 

Another obstacle exists in the large wine 
interests here. An immense amount of 
capital is involved in manufacturing and 
exporting wine, and many families depend 
upon this for their subsistence. But the 
quantity exported last year was less than 
it had previously been. Sensible people 
are beginning to raise Muscat grapes, 
which make superior raisins, and where 
the soilis not suitable for this kind, they 
are planting olive-trees, which, in a few 
years, will produce a far more lucrative 
crop than did the wine grapes that former- 
ly grew there. ‘Thus a slow but decided 
change for the better is taking place in the 
State. 

A few weeks ago, in speaking for the 
w. Cc. T. U., at Pomona, I dwelt at con- 
siderable length upon the necessity of the 
ballot for women if they would abolish in- 
temperance. This was received not only 
with applause, but scarcely any dissented 
from my statement. But all have to con- 
tend against the monotony of the climate, 
which tends to listlessness and apathy. 

There are cases here where women have 
a“realizing sense” of the inequalities of 
their condition. One, who for years had 
been principal of a public school, giving 
entire satisfaction to all concerned, recent- 
ly found herself removed to a lower posi- 
tion with a smaller salary, while a man 
was given the place she had occupied. 
On inquiring the reason, she was told that 
“an additional number of men were now 
to be employed as teachers, and, of course, 
they should have the best places.” Of 
course she became highly and properly in- 
dignant at this injustice. Every instance 
like the above helps to make converts to 
the cause of equal rights. 

ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 28, 1886. 
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LET THE BIRDS LIVE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Attention is being very justly directed 
to the relentless havoc now being made 
among our feathered songsters, in order to 
supply the increasing demand that fashion 
makes for decorative plumage, and it is 
urged on every hand that there is danger 
of decimation of these denizens of the for- 
est. A very large proportion of the head- 
gear now worn by women is ‘‘topped off” 
with a wing, a head, a breast, or what is 
sometimes considered more desirable, a sem- 
blance of the whole bird. In a mysterious 
absence of the bird's body, a sarcastic 
young man is said to have made a seveye 
criticism on a lady’s hat by remarking 
that it was trimmed with ‘‘giblets.” Head 
and feet and wings were visible, but the 
central part of the bird’s anatomy had 
been omitted. 

There is a trace of the primitive savage 
nature in this usurpation of the power to 
kill for a petty personal gratification. 
And the genus homo has not even the poor 
plea of a grudge against the family Ornis 
to authorize this extermination; but only 
a paradoxical sentiment that takes life for 
love’s sake! Far more noble is the savage 
who proudly hangs the scalps of his ene- 
mies at his belt, than she who idly sanc- 
tions the death of the inoffensive bird, and 
ostentatiously displays the mockery of an 
open beak as the token of a stifled song. 

Think of the beautiful bird singing a 
love-song to its mate, shot down by an in- 
Visible hand, merely to pocket a few pal- 
try pennies; of the newly-made nest with 
the young mother brooding over her 
fledglings who need the parent’s protect- 
ing care; of the fond father, foraging for 
his family, while the little ones wait, with 
expectant throats, never again to be fed 
by his kindly providence.’ It is cruel for 
man to assume that all animate creation is 
ordained for his sole benefit, and that 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
hess” are to be his exclusive and peculiar 
privileges. The bird equally enjoys the 
beauties and the benefits of nature; nay, 
nore than man, who has instituted a series 
of artificial wants, such as the wings and 
Plumage of birds. 

Much poetic thought has been expressed 
in sorrow for the captive birds who were 
imprisoned for their song. How many 
hore affecting stanzas might be composed 
upon the wholesale slaughter of birds for 
their feathers! But while the poet may 
thyme a weak regret, it is quite time that 
the subject were more practically treated 
and handled without gloves. If every 
Sensible man and woman would continue 





to ridicule the feathers that are so sugges- 
tive of savagery, Dame Fashion would 
soon hide her diminished head. ‘The fash- 
jonable lady is more sensible to personal 
criticism than any other comment, and 
whatever becomes unpopular speedily be- 
comes unfashionable. Let the small boy 
continue to ery out, “Shoot the hat!” let 
the voung man still sniff at the “giblets ;” 
let the elegant young woman extinguish 
her feathered sister with a superior ar- 
rangement of textile fabrics that shall 
outvie the peacock’s plumage and rival the 
radiance of the rainbow. Surely, with 


silk and satin, and velvet and plush, and | 


guuze and lace, and tinsel and beads, 
woman should be capable of creating a 


bonnet that will not require the sacrifice 


of an unfortunate bird to cap the wonder- | 
| duced state. 


ful climax! SOPHIE M. SPRINGER. 
Chester, Pa. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN IN TOPEKA. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of Sept. 25, in an article 
entitled “Industries of Women,” Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe gives some extracts 
from a letter written by a “‘valued friend 
who uttended the Educational Convention 
held some weeks ago in Topeka, the capi- 
tal of Kansas.’’ From this letter I extract 
the following: 

“TI did not learn that women were en- 
gaged there (Topeka) in any other than 
the ordinary occupations of housekeeping, 
teaching, dress-making, millinery, domes- 
tic service, etc.” 

Now, unless that ‘‘ete.” has very elastic 
properties, here is an error. Women are 
employed as clerks in a number of our 
State and county offices, real estate and 
loan offices, Santa Fé oflices, as book- 
keepers in the prominent newspaper of- 
fices, and alsoin banks. Indeed, so thor- 
oughly equipped as a banker is one woman 
in the city, that, in the absence of the in- 
cumbent, she fills any office from that of 
cashier down the scale. Printing-oftices 
and binderies employ several women. We 
have women notaries, several women phy- 
sicians, and a most enterprising firm of 
women florists. 

Again, the letter says: 

“There is no woman’s club, and not even 
a Woman’s Christian Termperance Union.” 

Just what constitutes a woman’s club, I 
do not know; but nearly every church has 
its woman's missionary society ; there is a 
woman's auxiliary to the Y. M. C. A., and 
there has been in the city for several 
years an active W. C. T. U., one member 
of which is trea-urer of the State Union, 
and another editor of the official paper. 

Did time permit me, I would like to call 
attention to some other points in the letter. 
This much I felt compelled to write, as I 
did not wish the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, so soon to visit us, to 
feel that it was coming to so benighted a 
country as the one represented by Mrs 
Howe’s correspondent. Her friend was 
probably unfortunate in the choice of in- 
formant. OLIVE P. BRAY. 

Topeka, Kan., Oct. 5, 1886. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE NEST. 


O swaying nest, by summer winds 

Like rustic censer lightly swung, 
How slight the tie that lightly binds 

Thy weight the swinging boughs among,— 
A tiny home, soft sheltered ’neath the eaves, 
The emerald cornices of fluttering leaves! 


Soft bird-notes brood above thy sleep, 
Warm nestled ‘neath a downy breast; 
And twinkling stars their vigils keep . 
Above the callow birdling’s rest. 
Bright flowers below, blue summer skies above, 
Surround the swinging nest with peace and love. 


I bend above with loving eyes 
To peep into the downy home, 
Ang with a cry of real surprise 
Set off across the fields to roam. 
Whoo—whoop! There are, as near as can be guess’d, 
Four hundred thoueand hornets in that nest. 
—Burvette, in New York Witness. 
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SUSY’S FORGETTINGS. 





Susy’s strong point was ‘talways forget- 
ting.” But she insisted that she ‘tcould 
not help it.” She ‘shad no memory,” poor 
child. No one dared intrust an important 








message to her alone if there was no one | 


who would jog her memory. **Be sure 
and remind Susy,” was always the last 
charge. 

She generally had a red string tied around 
one finger and a blue one most likely 
around another, to remember things by; 
and she used to beg mother’s gold ring 
for the same purpose until she lost it. By 
great good luck, Ned found it just where 
she had laid it down, on a window-sill. 
After that she had to be content with 
strings for her fingers. 

This is about the way it was at her house 
six days out of seven. If it was not one 
mishap, it was another. 

Susy had shelled a basin abqut half-full 
of ‘‘rice popcorn,” all ready for evening, 
when her cousins were coming over for a 
candy-pull. 

“This corn seems a little damp,” she 





said to herself. ‘‘I think I will set it in 
the oven just a minute or two, and then it 
will pop splendidly to-night.” 

So she slipped in the tin, and turned up 
the damper, and went up stairs to get 
ready for school. In the middle of the 
forenoon that oven came into her mind as 
she stood at the blackboard working out 
an example. It did not help the process 
of solution at all. About the same 
time her mother came into the kitchen 
to *‘see what could be burning.” She 
speedily opened the oven door and all the 
windows. About all the corn that could 
pop had, and there had been a regular 
overflow. or spring freshet, of it in every 
nook and corner of the oven. 
that it was half-full now would be an ex- 
aggeration, though in a somewhat re- 
All was quickly swept out 
into a big pan and thrown to the chickens, 
who are fond of charcoal, and must have 
considered this an extra entertainment. 
Cleansing the air of the house was not so 
easy. 

You would have supposed that Susy 
would have been shy of the oven after 
that, but it made no difference. The next 
week she put her overshoes in it, on two 
sticks of wood, ‘‘so as to be perfectly safe, 
just fora moment, to warm them through.” 
When Ned came in, twenty minutes later, 
and sniffed the air of the kitchen, he, too, 
peered into the oven. 

“My! what a good dinner we shall 
have! Baked overshoes are so juicy and 
rich!” he said to a little girl who just then 
came flying in. ‘Please reach me the 
tongs, sis,’’ he added; and he fished out of 
the oven two shrivelled sticky objects. 
Poor Susy burst into tears, and it was some 
time before she heard the last of her new- 
fashioned cookery. Nedinsisted she ought 
to get out a new cook-book. 

I have given you two samples of Susy’s 
way, but I am glad to add that she is 
improving. Mother had to adopt a pretty 
rigorous system of discipline, and Susy 
finds she can help forgetting more than 
she ever thought she could.— Selected. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Adoring grandmother—Isn’t he a lovely 
child? Calm visitor—Yes, he’s a nice lit- 
tle baby. Adoring grandmother—And so 
intelligent! He just lies there all day, and 
breathes, and breathes, and breathes. 

‘**Are you going to take the speech ver- 
batim ?” asked a guest at a recent banquet 
to a reporter, as a gentleman arose to re- 
spond to a toast. ‘**No, indeed,” was the 
reply; “I ama friend of the gentleman.” 


All reporters are not so considerate. 


A little Western boy, whose only church- 
going had been on pleasant days to hear 
his mother’s devoted pastor, Rev. Mary 
Saflord, was astounded one day not to find 
her in the pulpit. On going home, he 
shouted, as a surprising bit of intelligence, 
‘Mamma, mamma, a man preached to- 
day,” with a shade of a sense of wounded 
propriety in his tone. Sothe world grows 
used to change. 


Kindness in lending books reached its 
acme in the late W. J. Thomas. A friend 
of his wished to borrow a couple of vol- 
umes of Nichol’s ‘Literary Anecdotes,” 
but Thomas would not hear of it. ‘No, 
my dear .” he said, ‘“*you must take 
them all; then, when you return them, I 
shall have the work complete, and [smil- 
ing good-naturedly] if you forget to re- 
turn them, you will have a complete set.” — 
Beacon. 


Little Jack — What did papa mean by 
saving that he was captain of this ship? 
Mamma—Oh, that is his way of saying 
that he is the head of the house. Little 
Jack—If papa is captain, what are you? 
Mamma—Well, I suppose I am the pilot. 
Little Jack—Oh, then I must be the com- 
pass? Mamma—The compass! why the 
compass? Little Jack—Why, the captain 
and pilot are always boxing the compass, 
you know.—Lvery Other Saturday. 








HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS nre a sure cure, 50c. 


JERSEY-FITTING 


KNIT 
GARMENTS 


In Silk, Wool, Merino and 
Gauze ; also Silk and Wool 
Mixed, 

Perfect in fit, and the 
most desirable in the mar- 
ket, 








For Ladies, Misses 
and Children, 
Perfect Substitute 

for Corsets. 

’@™ Oatalogue sent 
on application. 


MISS BATES, 


Dress Reform Committee 
Roo 


Ss, 


47 Winter Street, 
One Flight. 





BATES WAIST, 


To state | 





| 
| 
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CATARRH is a very prevalent and exceedingly 
disagreeable disease, liable, if neglected, to de- 
velop into serious consumption. Being a consti- 
tutional disease, it requires a constitutional 
remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, acting 
through the blood, reaches every part of the sys- 
tem, effecting a radical and permanent cure of 
catarrh in even its most severe forms. Made 
only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


. 
By N. P. B. CURTISS. Price $1.25. 

Mr, Curtiss, whose Guitar Method has long been a 
standare, does real service to the lovers of good music 
at home, by this cmasenay good and entertaining in- 
structor. No less than 75 diagrams illustrate the post- 
tions of the fingers. Simple explanations and very 
sweet vocal and instrumental music fill a book, which 


is destined to make the clegant modern BANJO still 
more appreciated aud popular, 


THE ROYAL SINGER 


Holds the field against all comers as the chief book for 
singing classes in 188-7. Good music, sacred and sec- 
ular. Improved instructions, L.O. Emerson, 60 ets. 
$6 per dozen, 





Song Greeting (60 ets.) for High Schools; Song Bells 
(50, ets.) or Song Reader (Book L, 50 cts., Book LI., 60 
ets) for Common Schools, and Gems for Little Singers, 
(30 cts., $3 per doz.) form a complete set for music 
teaching in schools, 


SONGS OF PROMISE, 


(35 cts.) Tenney and Hoffman, is the newest book for 
Sunday Schools, Superior collection. 


In press and nearly ready—Anthems of Praise, 


PIANO CLASSICS, 


($1) is a great favorite with good pianists. 





BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliver Di tson & Co., Boston. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. re Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim. 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 

A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 


tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 


| 15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
rent, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price ef Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY, BSTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of « three years’ graded course of Didaetic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For One Course of Lecturen.....+.seeceeeeeee 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula 
tion and ip AdVANCE......cceccecsececseeces 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+ssecseeeeees 5 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5. 
BURUNISO FOScccccccscncceses seoesececases 30. 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, yringee, 
&c., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8&t., 
as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Uireular. 


The Won’ Medical College 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
1886. A full course of didactic lectures, with clinica 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. ‘Tuition low. Very 
good board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from $3 to $5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTIRUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Tome and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J, MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ap 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station, 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minute® 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Gartains have never before D 
equalled in this or any other country. 
a@m Telephone number 7232. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
Delicioue Coffee and Ton including Cream, 5 cta.; 























Rich eae Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 ets. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, , &e., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxu and 


of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies” 4 


THIS P. Se oe 
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GERMAN WOMEN TEACHERS’ APPEAL. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, } 
Oct. 1, 1886. jf 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Among the self-supporting women in 
Germany who are awake to the importance 
of organization for the defence of their 
own interests, »re the teachers of Frank- 
fort-on-Main. Their Association, formed 
in 1883, has busied itself, among other 
things, with a proposed change in the reg- 
ulations for the appointment, salary, and 
pensions of women teachers in Frankfort. 
Their action in this respect is so far of 
interest to readers of the JOURNAL as it 
shows these German sisters criticizing a 
measure of local government, demanding 
equality with male teachers, and insisting 
upon the enforcement of wholesome civil 
service reform principles,—a form of activ- 
ity which we are not accustomed to attrib- 
ute to German women. 

When the change in the school regula- 
tions was proposed, they laid before the 
City Council the following petition : 


The Women Teachers’ Association of 
Frankfort-ov-Main takes the liberty of 
placing before the members of the City 
Council the following suggestions with 
reference to the proposed changes in reg- 
ulation of the appointment, salary, and 
pensions of women teachers. Although 
the association was founded not many 
months ago, and numbers at present few 
city teachers among its eighty-five mem- 
bers, it nevertheless believes itself entitled 
and in duty bound to express its opinioa 
upon a matter of so great importance to 
the whole profession. 

Apart from the general importance of 
the subject, the members of the Association 
are personally interested in the manner of 
its settlement, first, because many of them, 
who are not yet employed in the publ‘e 
schools, hope to obtain such appointments 
in the course of time, and second, because 
the salary paid teachers in private institu- 
tions is to a certain extent determined by 
the salaries paid in the public schools. 

The Association therefore begs to call 
the attention of the Municipal Council to 
the following points bearing directly upon 
the position of women teachers. 

1. Appointments, whether permanent or 
otherwise. 

2. Pension claims. 

3. Reduction of salary. 

The Association has observed with re- 
gret that, in the proposed change of regu- 
ations, the equality of regularly appointed 
women teachers with men holding posi- 
tions of the same grade is not yet to be 
granted in the matters of fixed appoint- 
ment and pension claims. Apart from the 
fact that in many of the greatest cities of 
Germany permanent appointments and 
pension claims have long been instituted, 
as the Association has ascertained upon 
careful inquiry, the requirements for 
women teachers being the same as for 
male graduates of normal schools,—the 
Association is firmly convinced that the 
best interests of the city would be pro- 
moted by conferring greater security upon 
women teachers in both these respects. 
For the professional pride and interest o2 
women teachers in the performance of 
their arduous duties would thus be cult.- 
vated; and they would be removed from 
the temptation to marry in order to be 
supported. With a secure future they 
could devote their whole strength to their 
profession, and would much oftener re- 
main in it until retired. The city would 
thus gain a number of older, more expe- 
rienced women teachers, a matter of the 
highest importance to the schools. Every 
specialist knows only too well how a 
school suffers under frequent change of 
teachers. 

As one example of the advantages thus 
attainable, we would cite the arrangement 
now in force in Carlsruhe. There women 
teachers not only receive permanent ap- 
pointments, but after forty years of contin- 
uous service, full pay as pension. In con- 
sequence Carlsruhe now possesses eight 
women teachers whose average term of 
service reaches thirteen and one-half years. 
Of these, six are between thirty and fifty- 
one years of age. The school authorities 
express their cordial satisfaction with the 
results attained by securing permanence in 
office for women school teachers. 

The Association therefore thinks that 
permanence in office and claim upon a 
pension for women teachers in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main under the same conditions 
now in force for male teachers are impera- 
tively necessary. 

But still more important than perman- 
ence in office aud a claim upon a pension 
is the retention of the minimum salary 
hitherto paid. 

ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES.—NO. I. 
Room and attendance.......ssesceeseees $60.00 
-- 139.00 













ND ccncdosncescpdasepecescececscccess GRP 
Lighting and heating.......ceccsscseces 12.00 
WGKIBE 2. cccccccccssccccccccvccscccccs 12,00 
Writing materials, stamps, etc........... 6.00 
Incidental EXPeNsSeS.....ccesereceseceees 5.00 

$303.00 


ESTIMATE OF EXPENSES.—NO. IL. 
Room and attendance........0++eeee+e++ $75.00 
DERN. oc dcccdsedeccovccceccccccececccces BOO 







Light and heating.......++++cseeeseeeee 12.00 
Wstesetsoeaupecececatacestoongeschae _ cane 
Dress ..... 90. e0secedaccseccsseccese Ge 
WEIS ccccceccccescescccscssoecososss GEO 


S 


Writing materials, stamps, €tC.......+++. 
Necessary car rides, short journeys...... 
Expenses entailed by social visiting...... 
Theatre, concerts, lectureS.......+seeees+ 
Books, newspapers, music....... 
Illness, insurance, membership fees...... 


eeeeeeee 


SEESEx 
SSsse 





Cost of further study, extra expenses.... $426.50 


Estimate No. 1 shows how a teacher in 
Frankfort, wholly dependent upon herself, 
must live upon a salary of $300 a year. 
Estimate No. 2 shows how such a teacher 
absolutely must live if she is to fulfil all 
the just claims made upon her. Board, 
lodging, heating, dress, and washing, are 








moderately estimated In this table. There 
are additions for theatre, concerts, and lec- 
tures. Such expenditures are frequently 
regarded as luxuries, but for teachers they 
are among the most indispensable means 
of culture. 

Further there remain additions for 
books, journals, and instruction. ‘These 
are items to which no thinking being can 
object in the expenditure of a teacher upon 
whose culture that of the coming genera- 
tion in great measure depends. Yet they 
are items for which the money is absolute- 
ly wanting in a yearly salary of $300. 
Whether it is to the interest of the city to let 
its teachers mentally starve in this way, 
the Association leaves it to the City Coun- 
cil to decide. Finally, there are additions 
for sickness and insurance, additions 
which scarcely need further explanation, 
which are left wholly out of account in a 
salary of $300. 

Th» city can be best served by employees 
who are sufficiently well fed, bodily and 
mentally,—a statement especially true of 
its teachers. For this a teacher needs in 
Frankfort an income of at least $400. 
The Association ignores in this case teach- 
ers who live with their families, because it 
recognizes the duty of the city so to pay 
teachers whose whole time it claims, thet 
they may without other resources live as 
suits their social position. and without pe- 
cuniary anxiety. If the city does not so 
provide for its women teachers, the only 
alternative is for the teacher to till out her 
free hours with private pupils, in order to 
make up the deficit. This is a grave in- 
fringement upon her teaching power iu 
school, and prevents her own further 
study. 

Finally, the requirements of the unmar- 
ried woman teacher are by no means less 
than those of the unmarried man. Indeed, 
they are greater, since a woman can secure 
only in more expensive ways the journals, 
periodicals, and books which are accessi- 
ble to men by public readin z-rooms, clubs, 
etc. A woman can live upon less than a 
man only by sacrificing these means of 
further culture, and giving much precious 
time to cooking and sewing, thus depriv- 
ing herself of leisure for private study. 

In a lecture before the Association, Dr. 
Adams Walther (now better known in 
England and America as the translator of 
August Bebel’s book on Woman in the 
Past, Present and Future) emphasized es- 
pecially the moral effect of pensioning 
women teachers, using among others the 
following arguments: 

‘The duties of the teacher are not more ex- 
hausting than those of a mother and house- 
keeper; and a woman teacher retired by 
reason of ill health, and deprived of the 
pension granted a man under the same con- 
ditions, is not to be indemnified for ber 
lows by any considerations of probab e 
marriage. Her chances of marriage are 
much less than those of women otherwise 
employed, and even these are precarious, 
and are certainly not entitled to consid ra- 
tion as one of the factors in determining 
the regulations. ‘lo a teacher employed 
with no claim upon a pension, the State 
virtually says: “You are a woman, and 
will sooner or later marry; you are a 
teacher only provisionally ; but as soon as 
the opportunity offers for you to enter 
your proper sphere you will joyfully turn 
your back on the school.” Surely no one 
san take it ill if such a teacher takes her 
employers at their word, regards her work 
as an unattractive and unfortunate stop- 
gap, and longs for the time when she will 
be enabled to exchange it for the ‘*more 
natural vocation of wife and home- 
maker.” 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 


a. 
TRUST FUNDS. 


The laws and the courts have much to 
say about “trust funds ;”’ but is not almost 
all the property owned by women really a 
trust fund, in the sense that they usually 
trust it to somebody, without pretending, 
or seeking, or even desiring, to know any- 
thing about it themselves? ‘Their comfort 
and the usefulness of their lives, the health 
and prosperity of their children, may de- 
pend upon that property’s being well 
cared for. If they keep house, they feel 
themselves responsible for the proper 
preservation of the house as to repair and 
drainage and all the rest. If they keep a 
dog, or even a horse, they exercise some 
supervision over it, and do not leave it 
wholly to others. But the money that 
buys the horse or dog and supports the 
whole establishment, this they leave ab- 
solutely under the control of some man 
known to them, or sometimes actually un- 
known. If he tells them to buy a certain 
stock, they buy it; if he bids them sell, 
they sell. Whatever legal papers he 
brings them, they sign—very likely with- 
out even reading them. And yet they are 
in other respects, it may be, women of 
character, energy, and independence. In 
the great majority of cases the male ad- 
viser is to be trusted; in a smaller number 
he is treacherous or incompetent. Often 
he is the husband, and that only increases 
the completeness of the confidence, and, if 
he is unfit for the trust, the rapidity of the 
downfall. It is not uncommon to see men 
who have run through two fortunes—their 
own and that of a wife. [ knew a lady, 
not now living, who inherited $75,000. 
Her first husband reduced it to $25,000; 
her second, to nothing. ‘The amount is of 
no consequence; it is just as easy to run 
through a million dollars as a hundred, if 
you only begin to run. 

The trouble is that no virtue, no high 





aim, no devoted affection, is a safeguard 





against this calamity. The noblest men 
and the noblest women may be its victims. 
One of the purest philanthropists I ever 
knew was an instance of this. He was 
widely known, had a generosity only too 
unbounded, and an independent property, 
his wife also possessing one of her own. 
He was a trained lawyer, though not 
practising, and he commanded such confi- 
dence that he was repeatedly made trustee 
or executor under the wills of others. At 
the end of his life it was found that he had 
made no separation of the securities repre- 
senting these trusts from his own. Never- 
theless the trusts were all paid in full from 
his estate, but it left nothing; his own 
property and his wife’s were almost 
wholly gone, mostly wasted in wo: thless 
investments. He died poor, and left her 
poor, although both had been supposed to 
be rich. The moral is that no woman's 
property is safe, even in the hands of a 
saint, unless he is also careful and pru- 
dent; and no woman can ever form an 
opinion as to a man’s care and prudence 
unless she herself cultivates common- 
sense, and takes pains to know something 
about business affairs. 


pone 
his is needful for a woman of large 


property, and still more for ove who has 
but atrifle. If it lies in real estate, she 
should know something about the values 
of real estate and its laws. If it lies in 
stocks of any kind, she should know what 
they represent, and watch for herself their 
rise and fall. It is not necessary that she 
should manage her property in person, any 
more than it is necessary that aman should 
build his own house; but as the wise man 
visits his house frequently while building, 
and does not leave all even to his treasure 
of a master-carpenter, so a woman at least 
needs to know how the house of her own 
fortunes is to be built and kept in order. 
Most fathers now recognize this in the ab- 
stract in the case of their own daughters; 
but when the daughter actually asks a 
question, it is much easier to reply, bur- 
riedly, ‘‘Don’t trouble your little head 
about that, dear,”’ than to spare a moment 
to explain to her how a bank is carried on, 
or a joint-stock company organized. Years 
ago [ read an admirable addres by a Bos- 
ton merchant, then eminent, in which he 
strongly urged the training of wowen in 
business habits, and the value to a husband 
of a wife who could understand his affairs. 
When I reminded his daughter the other 
day of this address of forty years ago, she 
suid, with regret, ‘“‘f wish he had given 
that instruction to his own family, but he 
never did.” 

The mysteries of the Stock Exchange 
may not be needful to master, but the gen- 
eral principles which govern investment 
and income are within the reach of all. 
The commonplaces of this knowledge— 
that something can not usually be obtained 
for nothing—that alow and certain income 
is better than one dangerously high—that 
people can not aflord to play a game they 
do not understand with opponents who 
know every move of it—that the invest- 
meat of even a small property should be 
made in a variety of directions, so as not 
to have all one’s eggs in one basket, as the 
saying is—these things are not so hard o 
learn. If those who yearn for a tempting 
speculation could once comprehend that if 
you lend a man $1,000 at exorbitant inter- 
est, he can easily pay you that interest for 
a year or two out of your own money if 
he can then be allowed to abscond or go 
into bankruptcy w.th the rest of it, then it 
would not be so easy to allure women into 
worthless ‘‘Women’s Banks.” ‘I'he folly 
is not confined to women, as the victims 
of Grant & Ward proved, but probably 
those sufferers were less innocent, and 
therefore less the subjects of pity. 

In our public schools girls are, on the 
whole, the best mathematicians. They 
know the difference between principal and 
interest in the arithmetic-book. and can 
rattle off the problem on the blackboard 
very quickly. What they need is, whether 
they are supporting themselves or not, to 
be encouraged to keep their own accounts, 
and for that purpose to have a definite al- 
lowance, and to have, if possible, a little 
money property of their own, in order to 
acquire the habit of looking after it. ‘The 
busiest father or husband has time enough 
to answer a few plain questions, and there 
are little manuals of business that make 
the essentials much simpler things than a 
mayonnaise dressing or a new chain stitch. 
I will not say to girls what a respectable 
livery-stable keeper once said to me about 
boys, that the first thing is to teach them 
the value of a dollar. ‘That’s what I call 
the corner-stone,” he added But when 
one sees from the high table-land of mid- 
dle life the wrecks of households made by 
the ignorance and overconfidence of 
women, one can not help wishing that the 
little property they usually possess might 
be less exclusively a *‘trust fund.”—7. W. 
H., in Harper's Bazar. 


—_°-o-o———_———— 
GUARD YOUR LITTLE GIRLS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following is from a New Bruns- 
wick paper: 

‘Ellsworth Disbrow, age eighteen, origi- 
nally of Brooklyn, who has been in the 
New Jersey State Reform School, was ar- 
rested yesterday on a charge of criminally 
assaulting the four-year-old daughter of 
his employer on Monday. The boy ad- 
mits his guilt.” 

Parents are much too careless in expos- 
ing their little ones to such risks as the 
above. In the suburban town where I 
live, I see daily the little daughters of my 
neighbors going out alone with the family 
coachman, sometimes white, sometimes 
colored. What is to prevent, if he is a 
bad man, the occurrence of such outrages ? 
It not right to put such trust in any 
hired man unless he has been known long 
and well. I have often seen two carriage- 
drivers, both of whom I knew to be bad 
men, driving alone with the children of 
their employers. I could not interfere, 








SPRINGER 


BROTHERS, 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 


Just Opening, 


= 





In 
own 
per 


but | felt uneasy to see the little ones so 
exposed. 

No doubt such men are usually faithful 
to their trust. But parents have no right 
to put their little ones in jeopardy. 

A MOTHER. 
fast Orange, N. J. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
74 Boylston Street, Sunday, Oct. 17, at 3 P. M. Rev. 
Elizabeth M. Bruce will preach on “Giving.” 








Pure Teas.—All grades of pure Teas supplied at 
short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 
: i 60c. ¥ th, Amoy, 50c. ¥ th, English Breakfast, 60c. 
end 50c., Japan Tea, 55c., Young Hyson, 55e. Send 
postal and your order will be promptly attended to. 
Call or address ELLEN M. BRENNAN, 27 W. 
Athens 8t., So. Boston. 





Removal.—Misses Stinson and Lewis desire to 
inform their customers and the public that they have 
removed to 99 Boylston Street, where they will be 
ready for business October 19th, with a full line of 
fine millinery, 


To Let.—804 Washington Street, Suite 6, two con- 


New Garments 


[FOR 


FALL & WINTER SEASON, 





addition to the specialties of oup 
manufacture, we are just receiving, 
latest European Steamers, choice 


selections of garments from the leading 
French, 
manufacturers, 
variety of Ladies’ 
probably never excelled, 


SPRINGER BROS., 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Cloak M *f’rs, 
CHAUNCY STREET, ESSEX STREET, 


English and German Cloak 
in all constituting q 
Outside Garments 





HARRISON AVENUE. 


Entrance on each Street. Carriage entrance, 50 Essex Street. 





The Place to Buy Your 


CARPETS 


—AIs AT— 


J. & J. Dobson's 


THE ONLY 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE 


RETAIL TRADE. 


Carpetings in all Grades at 
the Lowest Prices. 


necting, unfurnished, sunny rooms, large closet and | 


bath-room, rent 22. 
lady. 





Wanted, by a competent Seamstress, engagements 
by the day or week. Reason vie terms; satisfactory 
work. Address “Miss D.,”” Woman’s Journal Office. 








Wanted — The ladies to know that Mrs. B. A. 
STEARNS will teach her improved tailors’ method 
system of dress-cutting at 23 Winter Street, Room 3. 
Patterns cut to order; hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students wi.h small 
means can, by the ‘‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER,” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials, 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164. Broadway, N. Y. 
j EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN Brotuers. 34th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family achool 
for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent ryanhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH'’L T. 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 29-10t 














VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full cullege course for women, with special and 
reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
"en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 

Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 

lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 

cation. 8. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 
NEW STYpIO BUILDING, 


COWLE YPIC, BUILDING, 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 

Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawing, Painting, 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Life 
Studies a specialty. Classes day and evening. 
Saturday Class for Teachers. Circulars at Art Stores, 
Terms moderate. A wey to or address as above, 

FRANK M, COWLES, Manager, 





THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


West Newton English & Classical School, 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 


receives a limited number of pupils, under the special | 


charge of Joserm A. ALLEN, at the Allen Home- 
stead, Medfield, Mass. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things), to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study room is but one flight from the 





street, and has windows to the east and south, | 


giving sunshine throughout school hours. 


The Primary Department is on the ground 


floor, in the same sunny corner. 


House open daily from 9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 


St., opposite the Art Museum. 


LADIES 


Can now have their Hats made into the Latest Fall 
Styles at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, 
near Temple Place, or at STORER’S Bleachery, 673 
Washington Street, head of Beach Street. 





Also small square room to a 


CALL AND SEE OUR 


‘SPECIAL BARGAINS 


— IN 





VELVETS, BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 3-PLYS, 
AND EXTRA SUPERS. 


J). & J. DOBSON. 


525 & 527 Washington St. 


_ LADIES 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


GREENWOOD 


‘READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia, Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sen 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G, M, GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 «ad 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


Furniture 

















Have just finished and added to 
| our stock, 20 New Styles of Cham- 
| ber Sets. Also, some Novel Styles 

in Hall Stands, Bookcases, Side- 
boards, Easy Chairs and Sofas. 


We now have 6000 feet of floor 


recently added to our Warerooms’ 


| completely stocked with all kinds 
of Furniture, suitable for first- 
class trade. Our own make, qual- 
,ity unexcelled, prices very low, 
terms CASH. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS. 


569 Washington St., 


Opp. Pray’s Carpet Store. 


“CLOVES. 


‘MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has received this week something very handsome it 
Kid, Suede and Dogskin Gloves. 








C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE- 
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